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Pat Riot. “ Ah! you innercent Bridget, darlint, sure it’s: not a starvation of food that throubles us, but it’s money we're afther.” 
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| BACK NUMBERS. 
Owing to the extraordinary demands 
of hew subscribers, the back numbers of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, Bazar, 
and Younc Prop te are for present 
entirely out of stock. Subscribers who 
Have ordered back numbers of these 
periodicals will receive them as soon as 
théy can be reprinted. 


| 


With this issue of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
our readers will receive No. 11 of HARPER'S 
YounG a beautiful and attractive jour- 
nal of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and con- 
faining a great variety of interesting reading mat- 
“er. | 

The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Jo. 12, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of 
the most varied and attractive character, will be 
sent out with the next Number of Uarrur’s 
WEEKLY. 


GUBERNATORIAL COMPLI. 

MENTS. 

HE urbane interchange of civilities be- 
| Ls tween the retiring Governor of New 
York and his successor was an amusing com- 


~ mentary upon the tone of the canvass. Dur- 


ing a canvass it seems to be thought neces- 
sary to stigmatize all opponents as conspir- 
atots and criminals from whom it is indis- 
pensable that the State should be saved if 
liberty is to survive. Blackguardism ‘is 
eal ed vigor, and lying passes for clever- 
ness; and when all is over, and the hyenas 
have been defeated, and victory perches 
‘upeén the banner of the tigers, the course 
of atfairs proceeds as before, dnd the loud- 


_ est. of the orators would wink if you con- 


gratulated him upon the escape of the State 
aud the country from the awful peril that 
he declared to be so imminent. There is 
no reason whatever that the tone of Gowv- 
erndr CORNELL’S address to ex-Governor 
Ro*Nson should not be the key of political 
disi‘ussion between the parties. The Gov- 
ernor said that his retiring predecessor had 
fearlessly exercised his prerogative, and had 
given his administration high rank with 
those that had preceded it, and he asked to 
congratulate him upon the honorable rec- 
ord, and cordially to wish him continued 
health and prosperity. This tone was be- 
coming, and the assertion was perfectly 
tru’. Ex-Governor ROBINSON has been an 
hoz est and fearless mayistrate, and the wel- 
fary of the State and of the country has 
been in no more danger from him than it 
will be from ‘his successor. To hold any 
other cpinion is to suppose that popular 
goverument has failed, for it is to believe 
that half of the American peuple who are 
attached to the Democratic party are ene- 
mi¢§ of the country, and desire its ruin. 
F; will be well to remember this little epi- 
sod? at Albany when the rigors of the Pres- 
idettial campaign of this year begin. It is 


time that our politics were liftéd out of the 


revolutionary rut which compels parties to 
denbunce each other, not as ststaining an 
unwise and doubtful policy of administra- 
tiou, but as seeking the overthrow of the 
governmeut itself. There are Very radical 
differences between the parties in character 
and: principle, in composition and tendency ; 


, differences of spirit and intelligénee and tra- 


dition, which are powerful political elements, 
‘and which will determine the election of 
thi year. These are legitimate differences, 
aud/ they are fair subjects of, discussion. 
But it is not legitimate, because it is not 
trué, to allege that the peaceful continuity 
of the government depends upon the suecess 
of this or of that party. Patty spirit is 
fier“e enough without that kind’of stimulus, 
and ‘jit is a method which necdssarily pre- 
ven\s the discussion of policies; which. it is 
the ‘very object of elections to, determine. 
Obviously, if the government itself is threat- 
ened, any. opinion or preference upon any 
question of administration must be post- 
poned to the question of the existence of a 
government to administer. If, for instance, 
in this country the “rebel brigadiers” have 
been long secretly cherishing plans of venge- 
ance,.and are now conspiring to ‘obtain pos- 
session of the government in orjler to scat- 
ter the navy and paralyze the army, knock 
the bottom out of the Treasury} and break 
up the Union in anarchy, there is plainly 
but one possible issue in 1880, as in 1864, and 


every patriotic American will agree that 


finange and reform and tariffs arid economy 
must ‘all wait until the conspiracy i8 sup- 
press }d. But is that really the situation? 
Does anybody seriously believe that this is 


| 


the ground upon which Republican success 
must be sought? It is, of course, the ground 
upon which every corrupt jobber and all 
kinds of rings and als would prefer to 
conduct the canvass; but fortunately they 
are not the American people. 

It is perfectly true that there is a great 
deal of smothered ill feeling, @ tradition of 
the war, and that it is found wholly and 
only within the Democratic party. That is 
one of the sound reasons for opposing the 
success of that party, but it is no reason 
whatever for asserting that Democratic suc- 
cess would be the triumph of a new rebell- 
ion. There have been rascalities and rings 
in the Republican party, but it is ridiculous 
to argue tha pablican suc would 
mean the victory ‘of rascals. The Republic- 
an party will be properly judged by its lat- 
est administration, and that will hardly be 
accused of open or latent rascality. If our 
politics had indeéd become merely a ques- 
tion of greater or less knavery, is it suppos- 
able that the interests of honesty would be 
securer in the hands of a cipher and GARCE- 
LON party than in those of their opponents ? 
Is there any reasonable question that the 
people of this country believe that honest 
finance, non-interference with industry and 
business, progress in reform, and peaceful in- 
ternational relations are more probable un- 
der a Republican than a Democratic admin- 
istration? These are a sufficient platform, 
and the abandonment of these legitimate 
questions to raise a cry of wolf is an unmis- 
takable sign of conscious weakness. “ It 
has given me peculiar pleasure,” said Gov- 
ernor.CORNELL, “ to avail myself of the pres- 
ent occasion to bear testimony to the con- 
spicuous fidelity with which my honored 
predecessor has discharged his official re- 
sponsibility.” Ifex-Governor ROBINSON had 
been President, would the words, of his suc- 
cessor have been less applicable? The ex- 
Governor’s party is to be opposed, not be- 
cause it is plotting to destroy the govern- 
ment, but because, however honestly, it 
would not administer it upon the principles 
which Republicans approve. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE 
POLITICIANS. . 


In a trenchant article upon “One of the 
Reasons,” the Greenfield Gazette and Courier, 
a leading paper in the western part of Mas- 
sacusetts, denounces the spoils system as 
one of the chief reasons for the increasing 
rancor and peril of our elections, and adds: 

‘“* Now it is to change this system that makes cam- 
paigns so bitter, introduces such frauds, furnishes such 
temptations to cupidity, and such inducements to 
abandon principle, that a reform in the civil service is 
demanded. To this the country will surely be driven. 
Thousands are becoming confirmed in the idea that 
the quicker we remove wrong motives of action, the 
better off we shall be. They demand a change, believ- 
ing that the permanence of our institutions depends 
in a great measure upon it. They say, ‘Let those 
offices that go by appointment be given to those indi- 
viduals who best merit them, the merit to be shown at 
a rigid examination, and not to Tom, Dick, or Harry 
because he is a relative or favorite of a Congressman, 
or because the Congressman wants to pay his backers 
for supporting him.,’” | 
The Gazette and Courier holds that the 
change must be effected by the combined 
action of Congress and the Executive, and 
as the member for its own district, the 
Tenth District of Massachusetts, “ will have 
a voice in this matter,” it says, emphatical- 
ly, “We should see to it that our candi- 
date is not only a believer in civil service 
reform theoretically, but one who will take 
off his coat and become a champion of it.” 
This is the true spirit and the true method, 

nd the fact that in an important district a 

eading Republican paper advocates it, is 
one of the good signs of the times. 

The question of administrative reform is 
one which “ politicians”—by which we mean 
those who live by trading in politics and 
offices—will ridicule and avoid as long as 
they possibly can. It is emphatically the 
people’s reform. Governor CORNELL, in the 
address to ex-Governor ROBINSON, of which 
we speak elsewhere, said : 

“For a long time it has seemed to me that we are 
quick to find fault with public men, but careless in 
expressing our appreciation of faithful service. Per- 
haps more careful discrimination in this regard would 
contribute quite as much to elevate our public service 
as some other remedies which have been suggested 
for present evils.” 

It is the party férocity produced by the 
spoils policy which causes this fault-find- 
ing. Public men and officers are vilified 
by those who greedily covet their places; 
but when the public good sense ordains 
that non-elective places shall be filled by 
proved merit, the elective offices will be 
filled by conspicuous ability and character, 
and the detraction which can gain nothing 
will not care to gnaw a file. The way to 
promote a higher appreciation and fairer 
criticism of public men is to abate the fury 


of party spirit, and that can be done in no 


way so practically, surely, and swiftly as by 
the reform of which the Gazette and Courier 
speaks. Mr. Eaton, in his admirable and 
valuable work upon the English civil serv- 


ice, alludes to the instinctive opposition to 
reform on the part of the technical politi- 
cians. The hope of official plunder is their 
capital. SwirFt’s bigger fleas had smaller 
fleas to bite’em. The larger office-holders 
or office-expectants make a great noise in 
the campaign. They hurry to get up clubs, 
and to hold meetings, and to advertise their 
activity in every conspicuous way. They 
obtain a following by lavish promises of 


‘giving places if they can secure their own 


places. And this little ring in every district, 
inspired solely by the expectation of a place 
and its salary, determines the party policy, 
which the great good-natured body of the 
party is expected to ratify by its vote, or 
else “connive at the success of the enemy.” 

These little selfish rings in every district, 
bound by no other principle than the spoils, 
many members of which shift their party 
allegiance according to the prospect of 
success, compose the party organizations 
of the country, and form the body-guard 
and army of the spoils system. Their line 
will be broken at some point, and only in 
the way indicated by the Gazette and Cou- 
rier. The conviction and desire of some 
constituency will become strong enough to 
break the machine in its district, and nom- 
inate and elect a member of Congress who 
will be a champion of reform, as Mr. Bay- 
ARD is a champion of honest money, or Mr. 
KELLEY of the silver dollar, or Mr. DE La 
Martyr of inflation. The impetus must 
comme from the independent Republican 
press, and the action from the voters at the 
primary meeting, like every step of prog- 
ress. The politicians never originate and 
never lead; they are devoted to feathering 
their own nests. Public movements, real 
measures, the progress of the country, and 
the development of our political system, owe 
nothing whatever to them. They resist and 
sneer until acquiescence and co-operation 
are necessary to “save their salt.” This 
body, of political middle-men and brokers 
who have usurped the practical manage- 
ment of parties, and who are the sore of 
our politics, springs from the spoils sys- 
tem, and lives by it. Wound that, and it is 
maimed. While the practice of the great 
offices in New York proves the perfect prac- 
ticability of reform, the taunt of the politi- 
cians that it is visionary becomes ridicu- 
lous. The contest is between the people 
and the political traders known as politi- 
cians, and in such contests the people gen- 
erally succeed. 


HOW A FRIEND SPEAKS OF US. 


IT is a significant fact that Mr.GLADSTONE 
and Mr. BRIGHT, who are not only the two 
popular chiefs of the Liberal party, but two 
thoroughly representative Englishmen, turn 
with such enthusiasm and admiration to 
America. 
the head of the British goverument and the 
spirit of the present administration are so 
un-English, The Bystander, the new Cana- 
dian monthly review of observation and 
criticism, of which we speak elsewhere, says, 
with a trenchant vigor which will be felt 
to be as truthful as it is satirical: 

“A new member once rose to address the House of 

Commons, ‘very showily attired, being dressed in a 
bottle-green frock-coat and a waistcoat of white of the 
Dick Swiveller pattern, the front of which exhibited 
a net-work of glittering chains; large fancy-pattern 
pantaloons, and a tie, above which no shirt collar was 
visible.’ That costume translated into a foreign policy 
now (dazzles all whom nature bas made susceptible of 
such influences.” 
The glamour of this dazzling waistcoat has 
not been dispelled as yet, and while its 
wearer is pushing a “spirited foreign pol- 
icy” in Afghanistan and South Africa and 
Cyprus, it is*startling to hear the firm, clear, 
English voice of JOHN BRIGHT raised in 
Sallie of a republic which has no foreign 
polity whatever, in the European sense. 

Upon the return of Mr. T. B. Potter from 
the United States there was a meeting of 
welcome in the Rochdale Town-Hall, and Mr. 
BRIGHT made a speech, which has received a 
grest,deal of attention and censure from the 
anti-Liberal press. The speech is a good 
illustration of Mr. BRIGHT’s oratory, which 
is exceedingly impressive, from the solid 
tranquillity of his action, and the singular 
simplicity and directness of his style. © Al- 
though often colloquial in tone, and appar- 
ently free from rhetorical elaboration, no 
public speaker is more scrupulously care- 
ful in the preparation of his address, and 
none is more effective. Mr. POTTER con- 
firmed in his speech the conviction expressed 
by Mr. GLADSTONE, in his “ Kin beyond Sea,” 
that the United States will probably take 
froth England the palm of commercial su- 
premacy. He said that America was advan- 
cing upon England with gigantic strides, and 
although the American tariff was “a mon- 


-strous anomaly,” yet he thought that Ameri- 


caus themselves were becoming ashamed of 
it. Mr. BRIGHT, however, was more consid- 
erate. The circumstances of the two coun- 
tries were very different, and although he 
thought our tariff “ barbarous,” yet the ques- 


without a word of politics. 


It is the more striking because > 


tion of free trade in England when the Corn 


Laws were repealed was one of food, Our 
question is only one of revenue, and con- 
flict of interests is naturally more prolonged. 


When the orator came to speak of the points 
of contrast between the two countries he 
was constantly cheered. The royal person- 
ages to whom Europe pays so great and oft- 
en such deserved homage were unknown in 
America. The army in that happy country 
is but 25,000 men, and it is maintained nei- 
ther te wage war abroad nor to suppress 
liberty at home. Yet no country upon the 
globe is more respected. There are no po- 
litical treaties in that favored land. They 
have no bishops in their Senate, no govern- 
ment Church, no land monopoly by an aris- 
tocracy. The foundations of the independ- 
ence of the republic were laid by the folly 
and tyranny of the British king and his min- 
isters. Do the crowned European heads 
which are in love with great armies and the 
discontent which they produce ever ponder 
the inevitable results of their policy ? 

It is a rosy picture which the great orator 
paints. But it is well to see how we appear 
to friendly foreigners who mould the opin- 
ion of their countries. The ideal which they 
describe, the America at a distance, becomes 
itself an fnspiration to make it the actual 
America close at hand.. It would be a most 
patriotic beginning of the year to read JOHN 
BRIGHT’S speech, and resolve that the coun- 
try shall deserve all the good things he says 
of it. 


GOVERNOR CORNELL AND THE 
SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 


GOVERNOR CORNELL’S Message was an- 
ticipated with curiosity and interest. It 
proved to be a plain, concise, business docu- . 
ment, confined wholly to State affairs, and 
It was as 
shrewd as the selection of his military fam- 
ily. All its. suggestions for legislative ac- 
tion were sound, and will doubtless receive 
careful attention. The first recommenda- 
tion of the Message is that of a commission 
fairly representing the agricultural, com- 
mercial, and other material interests of the 
State, to perfect a plan for the consideration 
of the next Legislature, providing for a sys- 
tem of taxation more equal than the pres- 
ent one. The Governor points out that 
enormous values of property now escape tax- 
ation, thus imposing unjust burdens upon a 
portion of the tax-payers. The Governor fa- 
vors the supervision of the county jails by 
the State Board of Charities, and he states 
strongly the necessity of increased provision 
for the insane poor. He recommends the eli- 
gibility of women for the school boards, and 
advocates, as was peculiarly fitting in the 
son of Ezra CORNELL, the highest practical 
advance of the school system. Asa Commis- 
sioner of the Capitol he strenuously opposed 
the erection of the building upon its pres- 
eut scale, but as it has been so nearly com- 
pleted, common-sense requires that it be 
finished as soon and as advantageously as 
possible. Upon the question of railroad 
transportation, the Governor holds that 
freight tariffs should be uniform for like 
service, without discrimination between cit- 
izens and communities. He favors a regis- 
try law for incorporated villages, as an in- 
creased safeguard of elections, and a care- 
fully matured and simple excise act he 
holds to be very necessary. Many of the 
suggestions of the Message are merely hor- 
tatory, but all that are specific are judicious. 

It remains to be seen what the general 
policy of the CORNELL administration will 
be. Fortunately the Senate, which is as- 
sociated. with the Governor in important 
appointments, has significantly shown its 
independence. It was very well known 
that the Governor favored thé “machine” 
candidate for Clerk of the Senate. But 
the Senate decisively differed, and intima- 
ted to all concerned its sense of the imperti- 
nence of any interference with its choice of 
its own officers by selecting the gentleman 
whom the “ machine” opposed. This action 
is a wholesome warning. It is approved by 
the Republican sentiment of the State, and 
should unwise counsels lead to improper 
nominations, such as that of Mr. SMYTH 
for Superintendent of Insurance, it is to be 
hoped that the Senate will refuse to con- 
sent. Whatever claim Mr. SMYTH may 
be supposed to have upon official persons, 
he has none upon the people of New York 
or upon the Republican party, to both of 
which bodies the Senate has a very grea 
responsibility. 

The circumstanees of Governor CORNELL’S 
nomination and election have been supposed 
to foreshow—to use a forcible phrase that 
was heard in Albany on the day before. the 
organization of the Legislature—that “the 
machine means to smash things straight 
through.” Such an intention, however, if 
entertained, was checked by the action of © 
the Senate, which, in the current talk of the 
capital, “gave the machine an awful jolt.” 
Senator CONKLING’s influence is supposed to 
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be very great with the Governor, and Sena- 
tor CONKLING’s policy is “thorough.” But. 
the State of New York is a very large State, 
and if the party machine was never in so 
perfect order as now, there was never so 
much and so general political independence. 
Every strong and vigorous assertion of the 
obligation of the Republican party to use 
its great power of appointment irreproach- 
ably, upon grounds of the public welfare, 
and uot upon a theory of party advantage 
or personal profit, will be most gladly wel- 
comed and sustained by the Republican and 
other people of the State. The power of the 
machine is great, but so is the party weari- 
ness and protest. The danger to continued 
national Republican ascendency lies more 
within the party than without. 


SENATOR GARFIELD. 


THE election of General GARFIELD as Sen- 
ator from Ohio has been greeted with uni- 
versal satisfaction by the Republican press. 
The new Senator is a man net only of abil- 
ity, but of trained ability, a student of 
history and politics, a legislator of large 
experience, and a man of the highest char- 
acter. In the important debates during his 
service in Congress he has always taken an 
important part, and his leadership in the 
House has been uncontested. He is a man 
of strong Republican convictions, but he is 
very much more than a mere partisan, and 
the Republican force in the Senate will be 
greatly strengthened by his appearance. 
Most of the Republican Senatorial leaders 
are acceptable to some “shade,” or “ele- 
ment,” or “wing,” in the party. But Gen- 
eral GARFIELD will attract all kinds, and re- 
pel none. The Republicans of Ohio have 
done wisely in promoting him, and so se- 
curing a Senator who is thoroughly conver- 
sant with public life, and with duties which 
can be most efficiently discharged by a com- 
bination of experience with special capa- 
city. This was a secret always known to 


them great advantages. General GARFIELD 
will make his own place in the Senate, but 
it will not be easy to fill the place that he va- 
cates in the House. 


HOW TO BE CHARITABLE. 


THERE are forty-eight chances in a hundred 
that the beggar who asks charity upon the street 
is an impostor. We do not say this to furnish a 
selfish man with an excuse for hurrying on. On 
the contrary, there are fifty-two chances in a hun- 
dred that the woman who says that she is near 
starving, really is so, and that if you hurry by her, 
or affect not to see and hear her, you are pushing 
her to despair and ruin. It is the very thought- 
lessness which gives as the easiest way, and the 
very skepticism which refuses to believe in actual 
suffering, which multiply misery and poverty and 
crime. Giving to the beggar on the street is as 


avoid trouble in the shortest and easiest way. 
But not to give is not only to blunt the human 
sensibilities, it is to starve and to break the heart 
of the suffering. 

This is the dilemma of thousands of persons in 
every town and city every winter day. If they 
give, they know that they may injure the commu- 
nity; if they do not give, they know that they 
may starve the innocent and helpless. The thing 
to dd, then, obviously, is to give wisely. But how 
can this be done? The reader of these words is 
very willing to give wisely, but how is he to know 
what is wise giving? He is accosted by a dozen 
applicants. He sees and knows that they are 
more or less miserable. But he can not possi- 
bly ascertain the merits of each case. He must 
give or withhold at a venture ; and on the whole 
he will yield to the humane feeling, and he gives. 
The result in forty-eight cases of the hundred is 
that his money goes over the counter of the next 
rum-shop. 

Now it is this precise situation which has pro- 
duced the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, which is under the man- 
agement of many of the most eminent citizens of 
New York. This society, whose office is at 68 
Bible House, furnishes forms which will secure 
prompt inquiry into any alleged case of destitu- 
tion and suffering. The busy man who arms him- 
self with these can give one of them to the beg- 
gar, and be sure that the necessary investigation 
will take place, and that his alms will not be 
wasted. It is only by some such system that 
the charitable benevolence of a great city can be 
made to help instead of harm both the giver and 
But this plan is for those only who 
are seeking an excuse to give or not to give. It 
does not touch the necessity or the incalculable 
value of that personal intercourse and sympathy 
with the poor and the afflicted which is the very 
soul of charity. Street alms-giving is another 
matter, 


“THE BYSTANDER.” 


INTEREST in so important a neighbor as Cana- 
da is curiously slight in this country, and there is 
very little general knowledge of Canadian affairs. 
The personality of Lord Durrerin and of the 
Princess Louise excites a certain curiosity, but 
nothing more. Even the talk about possible annex- 
ation, or reciprocity, or customs unions, is hea 
with languid ears, like the discussions of the In- 
dian question when there has been no massacre 


or war. This is a singular and surprising fact, | 


because our Canadian neighbors speak generally 
the same language, and are sprung largely from 
the same race with ourselves. The English-speak- 
ing element is dominant in Canadian civilization, 
as it is on our side of the line. The Dominion is 
also practically independent of the mother coun- 
try, and it has the quality of character in the 
population which, if the Union is ever to be en- 
larged beyond its present limits, it is most desir- 
able to include. 

The attention of intelligent observers will be 
drawn to Canada afresh, however, by the prom- 
ise of a modest little periodical, the first number 
of which has just. been issued at Toronto, and 
which is felicitously called The Bystander. It is 
devoted to comments upon “ Current Events, Ca- 
nadian and General,” and shows the Bystander to 
be a singularly sagacious and well-informed ob- 
server, watching events with a thoroughly trained 
eye, and recording his comments with a firm, vig- 
orous, and practical hand. Indeed, The Bystander 
contains some of the maturest and most admira- | 
ble political criticism that the English press, daily 
or weekly, offers. 

In speaking of the situation in the United Stites, 
The Bystander says that the best citizens resign 
themselves with sadness to the probable Presi- 
dency of General Grant, because of the return 
which it implies to courses and men that “ wast- 
ed the immense heritage of Republican victory, 
and tore half the laurels from the victorious gen- 
eral’s brow.” The Bystander praises his simpli- 
city of character and freedom from illicit ambi- 
tion, and adds: “ His re-election would probably 
end in his Presidency for life, the good part of 
which would be the respite which it would afford | 
from factious strife, while the bad part would be 
the indefinite retention in office of his highly un- 
desirable friends.” The Canadian critical observ- 
er proposes to comment upon literature as well 
as politics, but upon books as events and land- 
marks in the history of opinion, and generally 
from the Canadian point of view. The modest 
but self-dependent new-comer will certainly com- 
mand an attentive audience as long as he chooses 
to speak, and his first essay is the most notable 
of its kind in Canadian annals. 


STUPIDITY. 


Mr. MILL’s saying, that although all conserva- 
tives are not stupid, yet all stupid people are 
conservatives, is renewéd in another form by a 
recent remark about Burke and Lord Bracons- 
FIELD. The secret of his lordship’s political suc- 
cess, says Mr. Freperick A. Maxss, is likewise 
that of Burke’s common popularity. It is his 
defense of the stupidity of the country. Burke 
was the most unpopular man in England when he 
defended a just cause like that of the American 
colonies. His renown began, says Mr. Maxss, 
when he deliberately justified the average prev- 
alent stupidity of the country. When he told 
England “to cling to prejudices because they are 
prejudices, he was immediately and for evermore 
placed in England’s highest niche of fame.” 

This is very biting; but undoubtedly there is a 
certain fame to be gained by echoing a popular 
prejudice. Burke in his Reflections; and in many 
of his later works, gave the most splendid and 
imaginative expression to the average British feel- 
ing. It is upon this principle and practice that 
the supremacy of the London Zimes was built. 
It is conceded to have been greater under Mr. 
De.aneE than ever before, and Mr. DELanE had 
but one purpose—to hold every morning a men- 
tal mirror before the average Englishman. John 
Bull saw his outer face when he looked into his 
shaving-glass in his dressing-room, and he saw 
his inner face when he looked into his 7imes at 
the breakfast table. The paper echoed his prej- 
udices, supplied arguments for them, and with 
the finest rhetoric represented them as tough old 
British virtues and principles. Burks in the same 
way thundered magnificently the general British 
horror of the French Revolution, and Tom Paring 
answered him, with his own magnificence, “ He 
pities the plumage, and forgets the dying bird.” 

This was but a part of Burkr’s power, however, 
while the art of appealing to the same kind of 
stupidity is the secret of the success of many a 
politician. TALLEYRAND’s Surtout pas de zéle is 
simply the advice of a courtier to all who would 
rise at court. Swim with the current; hold the 
general opinion; don’t be odd, or “cranky,” or 
queer; consider the tender-footed brethren, and 
go slowly. This is conservative advice, and it is 
in strict obedience to this that the aspirant who 
heeds TALLEYRAND conciliates stupidity. WHuL- 
14M Gopwin said that the Catholic Church reposed 
with implicit confidence upon the ignorance of 
mankind. The art of many a politician is to rely 
with the same trust upon its stupidity. Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD has risen upon the applause of Jingo- 
ism. But what is Jingoism but the very stupidity 
which Mitt hadin mind? Mr. Maxss is in error, 
however, when he implies that justice is never 
popular, Lord is popular be- 
cause he defends the stupidity of the nation, Mr. 
GLapDsTONE is as popular for a very different reason. 


PAPER PROSPERITY. 


Arremus Warp said that it would have been 
ten dollars in Jerrerson Davis’s pocket if he had 
never been born. It would be a great many dol- 
lars in many pockets, and a great clearing up of 
many confused brains, if the last issue of the 
‘“‘ Rhode Island Historical Tracts” could be read 
and meditated by every American who thinks 
that paper is money, and that inflation can have 
any other end than disaster. Judge Exisna R. 
Porrer, the distinguished son of a distinguished 
father, published a pamphlet more than forty 
years ago, telling the story of the experience of 
his little native State with paper money. This 
pamphlet has just been re-issued, enlarged and 
extended, by Mr. Supyey 8. Rupes, the publisher, ; 


who has the largest collection of the old paper 
currency, and whose enterprise in the publication 
of this valuable local historical series is very suc- 


cessful. 


The colony of Rhode Island began to issue pa- 
per money in 1710; and five years later it issued 
banks,” which were not bills for the supply of the 
Treasury, but sums to be loaned upon interest on 
mortgage security for a term of years—which is 
the precise plan of some of the modern paper finan- 
ciers. These “ banks” were issued for every kind 
of purpose: to repair a fort; to enlarge a jail; to 
equip a war ship; to build a pier; and, when oth- 
er reasons failed, to increase trade and encourage 
business. The issues entered at once into poli- 
tics. Elections turned upon the question of a 
new “bank,” and the inflationists, then as now, 
often carried the day. The currency, of course, 
depreciated frightfully. The credit of the colony 
was shaken. Trade declined, and business fevul- 
sion followed. The public morals were tainted 
by the open want of public faith, and counter- 
feiting added to the worthlessness of the paper. 
The severest penalties were decreed against coun- 
terfeiting, even the penalty of death; and the 
neighboring colony’ of Massachusetts by heavy 
pains and punishments prohibited within her bor- 
ders the circulation of Rhode Island money. 

In 1750 many of the best citizens petitioned 
the King for redress, and Parliament forbade the 
colonies to issue paper money without the con- 
sent of the home government, and provision for 
redemption. The “ banks” ceased, but with Brit- 
ish consent Rhode Island still emitted bills of 
credit. During the Revolution the State ordain- 
ed that the paper should pass in all transactions 
at par with specie. Business, of course, gradu- 
ally ceased, when the deposit with a judge of the 
amount of a debt in paper money was enough to 
liquidate the debt. This disgrace aroused the 
public sense of shame, and the laws that author- 
ized cheating were repealed. This interesting 
and attractive small quarto tract of 229 pages is 
illustrated with many specimens of the old rag 
money, one of which is a genuine bill neatly in- 
laid. Many of the earlier numbers of the series 
of tracts, of which this is number eight, are. now 
out of print. 


PERSONAL. . 


' WASHINGTON is regarded as one of the most 
agreeable winter residences in the country, es- 
pecially for Senators, who, assured of a six- 
years’ stay, usually take a house, and live very 
much as they do at home. Among those who 
keep house in Washington are both the New 
Jersey Senators. Senators Epmunps, of Ver- 
mont, and THURMAN, of Ohio, stay at the capi- 
tal most of the time, and are great cronies. Al- 
though radically opposed in politics, they have 
always maintained a close personal friendship. 
Senator CONKLING formerly kept house, but 
now lives at Wormley’s. Senator BLAINE lives 
in his own house, and dispenses a generous hos- 
—- Several members of the House, who 

ave sufficient wealth, are housekeepers, and 
give dinners that would be deemed delightful by 
the most experienced and exacting diver-out of 
any country. 

—We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
KNOEDLER & Co. for the photograph of Mun- 
KAcsy’s renowned painting of ‘* Milton dicta- 
ting ‘ Paradise Lost’ to his a now in 
the Lenox'Library, New York, from which our 
engraving on page 57 was made. 

—On Saturday evening, January 10, Mr. J. Avs- 
TIN STEVENS gave a reception at the rooms of the 
Historical Magazine, in Lafayette Place, in honor 
of Mr. J. W. FoRNEY, who is about to establish 
his weekly journal in this city, conjoint- 
ly with its publication in Philadelphia. 

—Mr. E. C. STEDMAN, our banker-poet, has re- 
cently taken his son, Mr. FREDERIC 8. STEDMAN, 
into partnership. He is a young geutleman of 
excellent business capacity, is highly esteemed 
in banking circles, and can not fail to make his 


way. 
Children’s Carnival, to be Febru- 
ary 9, at the New York Academy of Music, in aid 
of the building fund-of the Western Dispensary, 
promises to be a festival of unusual attractive- 
ness. All the arrangements will be under the 
direction of Professor CaRL MaRwiGa, the origi- 
nator and composer of children’s carnivals in 
this country. The programme will include ta- 
bleaux, dances, etc., performed by a 
large number of children, members of Professor 
MARWIGQ’Ss private dancing classes, whose parents 
have granted them permission to take part in the 
festival. The Caruival will be followed by a grand 
ball for adults, to be opened with ‘* La Madrilli- 
na,’’ danced by ladies and gentlemen in Spanish 
court costume. 

—A very gracefyj as well as a very proper act 
was performed by President Haygs, some four 
months ago, in offering to ex-Governor McCor- 
MICK a diplomatic appointment, as an expres- 
sion of his appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. McCorMIck in his conduct of 
the American Commission at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. It is perhaps unfortunate for the country 
that Governor McCorRMICK’s business interests 
compelled him to decline this very flattering of- 
fer. As a journalist, as Governor of Arizona, 
member of Congress, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Commissioner at Paris, Governor 
McCormIckK exhibited capabilities that would 
have secured for him distinction as the repre- 
sentative of the United States at any foreign 
court. 

—In recognition of the valuable legal services 
which the Hon. CLARKSON N. Porter has for 
several years past rendered to Union ae 
saving to that institution over $250,000, the 
trustees have resolved to devote $5000 out of tlie 
Nott Trust Fund to found a scholarship in Mr. 
PoTrTeR’sname. Not only has Mr. Porter, with 
his proverbial generosity, refused to accept any 

uniary compensation from the college, but 
on been one of its most liberal benefactors. 

—Hon. Joun W. Foster, United States minis- 
ter to Mexico, has just returned to its capital, 
after having visited nearly every State compos- 
ing the confederacy—a fact which has never be- 
fore been accomplished by any of his diplomatic 
predecessors from this or any other government. 

is reception by the different State authorities, 
aud the social courtesies extended to him, were 


‘religious convictions, and large and wise charity. 


- and private, as well as for his genial hospitality, 


in Paris, of JOHN CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, for 


of the British army, and elder brother of Dr. 


of the heartiest character. His speeches we ; 
received with enthusiasm, and everywhere there 
came to him expressions that showed the grow- 
ing good feeling of Mexicans toward the United 
States. Of all the ministers who have represent- 
ed our government in Mexico, probably no one 
has so thoroughly informed himself as to its re- ( 
sources, capabilities, and thetemper ofitsrulers -_. 
and people as General Foster. 
peaking of the Hon. Joun A. GARFIELD, 
distinguished legal gentleman—ex-Chief Justice 
We cu, of the Ohio Supreme Court—said :. “I 
have in my mind’s eye a man of our country 
who in many respects is like GLADSTONE. 1 
mean General GARFIELD: I consider him in 
most—respects quite his equal.’’ 
—English royalty has at last come to the. 
United States for beautiful ddornments, and ac-_ 
knowledged our superior taste in the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. TirrFany & Co. as “Jewellers 
and Silversmiths to H.R. H. the Prince of Wales.”” 
There is no doubt about this, as the warrant.for ~ 
the distinction bas just been issued from Marl- - 
borough House, and is the first honor of the kind © 
ever conferred upon an American establishment. — 
—An Episcopal clergyman tells the following: | 
Not long since 1 was speaking to my Sunday- 
school class of the Ascription, which is said at 
the close of the sermon, when one of the boys 
spoke up and said, ‘Oh yes, I like to hear that, 
for then I know the sermon is ended.’ ‘* Why,’ 
said I, ‘don’t you know when the sermon is end- 
ed—can’t you feel that it is coming to an end? | 
‘No,’ said the boy; ‘but 1 Often feel it ought to.” » 
A good many boys, and a great many old boys, not | 
to say some mothers in Israel, are believed to » 
have undergone that experience. ¥ 
—Bishop QUINTARD, of Tennessee, the brother | 
of two prominent business: men of New York, | 
has two boys mmed for those two brothers. — 
Scene—the bishop’s house, Persons—the bish-’ 
op and his boys. GEORGE (loguitur). ** Yes, fa-~ 
ther, lam going to ve a clergyman.”’ BIsHoP. 
‘““Ep, are you going tu be a clergyman too?” 
EDWARD. “‘ No, father; I think I had better be . 
a New York merchant—to take care of George.” 
—The munificent gift of the late Wi_LiAmM © 
NIBLO of $150,000 to the Young Men’s Christian — 
Association of this city, for a library for that in- 
stitution, will have the eifect to make it one of 
the best and most useful libraries of. the country. 
Although Mr. NrB_o made his fortune by cater- 
ing to the tastes of those fond of theatrical 
amusements, he was kuown as*a man of strong 


He was for many years a member of Calvary 
Church, and one of its vestry during the rector- 
ship of Dr. Hawks, with whom he was on terms 
of close personal intimacy. This, we believe, is 
the first instance, at home or abroad, where a 
theatrical manager has left the bulk of a.consid- 
erable fortune for any such purpose, 

—The late ALEXANDER STUART, of this city, 
widely known for his large benefactions, pubiic 


lited, as New-Yorkers are aware, in the plain but 
very comfortable brick house in Chambers Street 
where he had passed most of his life. <A friend 
of his, in alluding to the fact that his was the 
only house in the street occupied as a residence, 
thought it must be quite lonely, and wondered | 
why he did not, as his brother had done, move 
up town. ‘ Well,’’ said he, ‘**I am used to it 
here, and shouldn’t feel at home elsewhere. I | 
never feel apprehensions of burglars or anything - 
of that sort, for I haye for many years every - 
night had a faithful man to sit up in my hall | 
and the lower part of the house, which is light- © 
ed. I give him ten dollars a night, so that if I 
want anything, or anything is wanted in the 
night, he’s always on hand.’”’ Certainly a. well- 
paid place. Not too boisterous nor jolly for the 
man. Opportunity for reflection. 

—A correspondent of the Evening Post, de- 
scribing the Spanish nuptials, says that nothing 
could be more perfect or more imposing than - 
the way in which MAkI£ CHRISTINE entered the 
church and went up the aisle to the altar, with 
her mother on the right and the Archduchess ~ 
RANIERO on her left. Her movement as she 
walked was very slow, very graceful, and very 
majestic, yet at the same time almost faltering, 
as though she was half afraid to go on anu meet 
her destiny where it awaited her in the shape 
of the young and not overserious ALFONSO, who 
stood near the chancel on a raised dais to re- 
ceive her. The effect was strongly reminiscent’ © 
of the cathedral scene in Fuust, when the white-. ° 
robed Marguerite would fain enter the sanctu- 
ary, while Mephistopheles by his potent spell is 
drawing her back. But in this case we saw no - 
Mephistopheles; her Faust was inside the church, 
and if the way in which she entered it was art, it 
wus cousummate; if it was maiden shyness, it . 
was exquisite. The new Queen is tall, well | 
formed, and exceedingly graceful, but not pret- 
b But she is young and healthy, and therough | 
skin may become clear, the florid complexion. 
subside into pink and white, and thus redcem 
other unprepossessing details. Her eyes look . 
truthful and honest, and their glance is clear and 
penetrating. Those who have spoken with her 
say that her dimples as she smiles are charming. 

—Late European papers announce the death, 


forty years past connected with the editorial de- J 
partment of Galignani’s Messenger, and. during 
the t ten years proprietor as well as editor 
of that celebrated journal. Mr. MACKENZIE was 
the eldest son of Captain KENNETH MACKENZIE, 


R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, Of Philadelphia, one of 
the best known and most highly esteemed liter- 
ary men in America. Some ten years ago, after 
the death of the senior M. GALIGNANI, an ar- 
rangement was made with his sole surviving 
brother which vested a large share of their ex- 
tensive establishment in the Rue Rivoii (jour- 
nal, and news-room) in 
Mr. Mackenziz. ‘The property thus acquired 
may be regarded as one of the greatest of its 
class in Europe outside of the 7imes, the Daily 
Telegraph, and the Standard, in London. Mr. +s 
MACKENZIE possessed a lurge and extremely val- 
uable and varied collection of antiquities, curi- 
osities, and articles of virtu, which, it has long 
been understood, was to be obtained for the Ho- 
tel de Cluny, in Paris, the French government 
being its purchaser. Mr. MACKENZIE translated 
several works from tie French, the most im- 
portant of which was the Life of John Huss, by 
ATHANASE COQUEREL. . In the year 1871 he pub- 
lished in London a very interesting and unique 
little volume, a Diary of the Siege EY Faris, taken 
from Galignani’s Messenger, the English paper 
published.in that capital. 
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UFFRAGE 


ALONZO GARCELON CASAR I. 
THE RULE OF CASAR IS NOT A SUCCESS IN THIS COUNTRY; OUR “PLAIN PEOPLE” ARE NOT EDUCATED “UP” TO IT. 
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HEALTH AND KNOWNMEDGE. 


In nothing has the power of knowledge shown 
itself so distinctly as in sanitary reform. Every 
century and almost every decade Of the modern 
period has been marked by some hew triumph 
over the elements of disease. Or tf we compare 


‘the sanitary history of the cities of antiquity with 


our own, the contrast is still more remarkable. 


_ Plague, pestilence, and famine were the constant 


visitors of the magnificent capitals that lined the 


Mediterranean. Even at Rome, in the fair and 


peaceful days of the Antonines, a pestilence raged 
with such frightful severity as to carry off thou- 
sands in-a day, and nearly depopulate the capital 
of civilization, and there was no period in the his- 


tory of the city when it was not liable to the con- 


stant attacks of violent disease. Its plagues were 
almost as numerous as its wars. One of the ear. 
liest forms of worship at Rome was:that of Fever. 
Often the whole population of the aspiring city 
were stricken down by sickness, and scarcely men 
enouch left to defend the Servian tvalls. Ail the 
ancient cities were subject to these inevitable ca- 
lamities. At Alexandria and Antioch men died 
in swarms like insects. At Constantinople, un- 
der Justinian, in a noted pestilence, ten thousand 
persons, it was said, died every day. Baths 


‘abounded; pure water ran in rivets through old 


and. new Rome; the sewers were carefully re- 
paired; yet ignorance, the crowded houses, the 


‘narrow streets, the walls, the tainted air, made 
* ‘every ancient city a centre of disease, and the 


plagues of antiquity swept from the Rast to the 


West with a violence unknown to the modern age. 


- They were surpassed, however, by the plagues 
of the Middle Ages. Here even the;sanitary pre- 


' cautions known to Rome and Athens were wholly 


forgotten. The people of medieval Florence and 


‘Paris lived like wild beasts in theit lairs. The 
| Roman baths, sewers, aqueducts, wére never re- 
vived. The walled cities became pestilential, like 


Memphis and Havana. And hence when the Black 
Death came to Florence, it was attended by hor- 
rors of which no modern pestilence has any ex- 
ample. Boceaccio describes the dreadful scenes : 
the sick abandoned by their relatives; the citi- 
zens flying in terror at the sight of each other ;. 
the corpses piled in heaps at every door; the 
noise of insane revelry mingling with the uni- 
versal. woe—a city depopulated and almost for- 
eaken.. Paris, London, and all the European eap- 
jtals showed in their numerous plagues instances 
of similar inhumanity, and the results of barba- 
rous ignorance. It is with a real satisfaction that 
one turns to the different conduct of a modern 
population in a recent plague. No one can have 
watched without sincere and deep emotion the 
conduct and fate of the people of Memphis in 
their recent calamity. They were shut out from 
the world, blockaded by sentries, inclosed within 
the hot and tainted city; they bore their calami- 
ties with patience; they discharged their duties 
as citizens and men. The sick were watched 
carefully, the dead buried with decency. The 
clergy, physicians, nurses, fulfilled their painful 
and dangerous offices without a murmur. The 
nation poured in its gifts upon the afflicted peo- 
ple, and watched with intense sympathy their 
inevitable woes. In medieval Florence the clergy 
fled, the sick were left untended: the barbarous 
ignorance of the age produced a universal selfish- 
ness. At Memphis the precautions of science 
‘checked the spread of the disease, and the her- 
oism of self-sacrifice was seldom more signally 


displayedy 


But + become one of the most important 
questions ‘of the time whether these occasional 
plagues’ an not be prevented altogether, and 
Memphis: ‘nd Savannah made as secure from dis- 
ease as I} . ‘ton and New York. There is no doubt 
that scie » p can conquer the plague. The yellow 
fever wa. nee the scourge of Philadelphia. One 
of Charl’ .Brockden Brown’s finest novels paints 
the desq,” city, its houses closed and abandoned 
to casud) gntruders, the sick lying in the streets, 
the ced and carelessness of the hour. This 
was a rea) picture in 1800; but the progress of 
knowledgyt has brought to Philadelphia pure wa- 
ter, seweffige, more intelligent habits of living, 
and a genegal refinement that has made it almost 
inaccesaf@e to the tropical disease. Arthur Mer- 
ven wowW@gan vain seek for his sombre pictures in 
the mod city. London was once the favorite 
centre of $%$phoid disease, but its new sewers and 
its varioyg sanitary improvements have made it 
one of the healthiest of cities. Dublin is one of 
the least healthy, because it has neglected its nat- 
ural advantages ; New York in summer seems oft- 
en to invite the foreign pestilence. But it may 
be safely assumed that history shows the gradual 
retreat of epidemic disease before the progress of 
knowledge; that the plagues of the Middle Ages 
have been driven back from Europe by the slow 
rise of civilization; the influence of the school 
and the college has shown itself capable of add- 
ing greatly to the security of human life. 

It is proposed by recent writers to assail! the 
two cliief diseases of modern times, the yellow 


_ fever and cholera, in their native haunts, whence 


‘almost annually they leap like tigers on their 
prey. The United States Sanitary Board recom- 
mends the purification of the harbor of Havana. 
From Havana, in the summer months, come the 
seeds of disease. New Orleans, Charleston, and 


even New York have real reason to dread their 


pestilential neighbor. But it seems that the un- 
healthiness of Havana springs from the neglect- 
ed, miasmmatic condition of its fine harbor, and 
that by a suitable purification the capital of Cuba 
might be made as healthy as any other tropical 
town. The suggestion, which is due to the editor 
of Progreso, a reform paper in the environs of 
Havana, has been adopted by the other Havana 
papers, and has excited the attention of our own 
National Board of Health. It might well excite 
the interest of all the nations of the West. Eng- 
land, France, America, would all be benefited a 
hundredfold could they aid in the purification of 


¥ 


this centre of pestilence, however large apparent- 
ly might be the outlay. The commerce of the 
world is impeded by the filthiness of the harbor 
of Havana. The poisonous airs that blow over 
it carry off thousands of valuable lives. No ship 
can approach it in summer without being tainted ; 
whole crews are sometimes swept away. Yet the 
Western nations have as yet made no effort to 
remove this impediment in the way of free trade, 
more fatal than pirates, storms, or warfare, and 
the suggestion of the editor of Hl Progreso, if 
carried ‘out, will prove a signal service to the in- 
terests of mankind. 

Another scientific assault is proposed upon the 
native seat of cholera. An English student has 


‘ spent much of his life in the examination of the 


broad steaming plains of Hindostan, where the fa- 
tal plague seems to linger incessantly, and whence 
on several occasions it has turned westward with 
irresistible power, to avenge upon London and 
New York their violations of the laws of health. 
The visitation of the cholera in 1831-32 to West- 
ern Europe was a triumphal march of the spirit 
of destruction. It brought with it political dis- 
content, intolerable misery, the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of lives. Dr. Arnold, easily disheartened, 
saw in it the final. blow to the prosperity of Eng- 
land. Macaulay,.in his letters, describes the ter- 
ror of London, and the perils of Holland House. 
The pestilence crossed to New York ; the citizens 
fled from their homes; the Asiatic visitor, bred in 
the rich fields of Hindostan, by the Ganges and 
the Indus, was almost as fatal on the banks of 
the Hudson and the Delaware. The. uncleanly 
cities of 1831-32 invited disease, and promoted 
its ravages. It came again on several occasions. 
In 1849 its violence seemed renewed, and the 
death-rate of New York rose to an unexampled 
height. But the progress of sanitary knowledge 
has at last confined the cholera to the cities and 
caravans of the Levant, and the British camps 
and native shrines and-cities of India. The sol- 


dier and the pilgrim are its chosen victims. But 


it seems that the true cayse of the rise of the dis- 
ease is the impure water used by the crowded in- 
habitants of the Hindoo villages and cities. The 


habits of the people have never been softened by 


the refinements of knowledge, and Hindostan, 
neglected and hopeless, has become more than 
ever the source of pestilence. It is proposed to 
amend all this. It is said that a new system of 
aqueducts and irrigation can be introduced to 
change the whole sanitary condition of Hindostan, 
and that the birth-place of the most terrible of 
the modern plagues can be made as healthy as 
an Illinois upland, or a farm in Minnesota. 

_Knowledge is everywhere conquering disease. 
It would be well for us in the New World to give 
our chief attention, for many years to come, to this 
subject—the most important and the most prom- 
ising of all. By the exercise of a little discre- 
tion and a good deal of firmness the political rul- 
ers of New York city might be constrained at 
least to see that it shall no longer be made a cen- 
tre of disease in the summer months—a tempting 
prey for the foreign pestilence. The Southern 
politician may well turn all his attention to the 
purification of Memphis and New Orleans. But 
it is the school that must at last successfully en- 
counter the pestilence. It is knowledge that has 
made us more secure of life than our ancestors. 
In the school the family is purified, the household 
refined. It will be, no doubt, one of the most val- 
uable results of our future system of public in- 
struction that it will teach the common laws of 
health, and banish the foreign plagues from New 
Orleans, Havana, and New York. ; 

EuGeng LAWRENCE. 


OTHELLO THE SECOND. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or Cowarp Consorrnor,” “ GRANDMOTHER'S 


Money,” ETO., ETO. 


PA 


_ CHAPTER VIL. 
THREE YEARS TO-DAY. 


Ir was all over the tattling little town of Wes- 
terton the next morning that Mrs. Gordon had 
eloped with Fred Bevis. It was an indisputable 
fact, and the proofs were as strong as Holy Writ. 
Nothing could be clearer than this case, ‘which set 
the gossips’ tongues in motion ; the young wife 
had taken advantage of her husband’s absence 
and fled. Here was one more sad page to the big, 
bad volume of men and women’s lives. — 


What could I think myself even, after the days . 


had d ed on, and never a word from her or 
Fred? The silence was that of sin, although my 
trustful heart refused to be convinced, and my 
a were ringing yet with Mary Gordon’s parting 
words. 

I saw no more of her desolate husband. I wrote 
to him once asking if he had heard any news of 
Mary, and the answer that came back was mono- 
syllabic: “None.” It was rumored in the town he 
was going abroad in search of her, and presently 
that he had shut himself in his own house, and 
refused to see his friends, or be tortured by their 
sympathy with his dishonor. He will recover 
shortly ; he will face the world again, and get 
the better of his trouble; get a divorce, and a 
second wife more faithful to him. These were a 
few of the prophecies current in Westerton ; but 
as time rolled on, I feared for him. It is possible 
that there came to my own heart even a wish to 


help him by kind words—never a wish to marry. 


him, I know—and that the picture which the serv- 
ants drew of his solitary Jife, his seclusion in the 
library where the books remained unopened, and 
he sat staring into empty space, touched me with 
its hopeless misery. I had loved the man once, 


I had hoped for his happiness with her he pre- 


ferred before myself, and his isolation was pain- 
ful to consider. I had known how proud and 
susceptible a man he was, and I could guess how 
the blow had fallen upon bim. d go mad, 


That ‘was to be the end of the story; there was 
no chance for him which any one could see, if he 
took the trouble of his life in that grim, awful 
manner. Friends sent to him their advice at last, 
and got no answer from him; they had long since 
ceased to call at a house where they were invari- 
ably refused admission by its master; only one 
servant in it, even, had an opportunity of waiting 
upon him; the rest were warned to keep beyond 
the precincts of his library and bedroom as they 
valued remaining in his service. He only wanted 
peace and rest, he asserted: was there any one 
living who would begrudge it him ? 

Sometimes the temptation came to me to write 
him a long letter, to tell him of my last meeting 
with Mary, and all that she had said; and more 


‘than once, as the time went on, and wrought no 


change in him, it was a temptation almost irre- 
sistible. I could not account for it; the words 
were an idle mockery now, and would but aggra- 
vate his pain ; and yet, toward the winter again, 
I found myself sitting, pen in hand, at my desk, 
resolved to dare the message. There was a story, 
about this time, that Fred-and Mrs. Gordon had 
been seen together in Dresden, and that stopped 
me again. One of those busybodies whose fac- 
ulties lie in remembering faces, and who perforce 
are men of innumerable mistakes, came back to 
Westerton to maintain that he had seen them, 
and there could be no possibility of error. Well, 
well, it was natural that he should not be mis- 
taken, and so an end to it. Such news as that 
might stir the misanthrepe at The Limes to action, 
and would surely reach him, after the fashion of 
such news; but no movement was made by the 


injured husband, and days stole on imperceptibly. 


toward the well-remembered Christmas-time when 
he had married Mary, and again when, after a 
year of misery, he had grown hopeful of “ sweet 
reconcilement.” 

It was the 28d of December at last. It had 
come round to the day of her flight—her wed- 
ding day too, chosen out of sheer revenge, her 
husband would always think. It was a con- 
trast to the bitter weather of the last two Christ- 
mases ; people said it was like the autumn again, 
the days were so bright and sunny, and the fields 
so fresh and green. Three years to-day, I 
thought, since Conrad Gordon’s wedding. In 
what way was he keeping its anniversary in his 
lonely house ? | 

All day that thought weighed me down; I 
could see him in his library, with the shadows 
thick upon him, and his dark face set and immo- 
bile. It was the one figure by which I was haunted. 
I did not go out; I did not work, or write, or 
read. The early night found me still brooding 
before the fire-light, in much the same way as I 
had done a twelvemonth since, only the hour was 
late then, and the snow upon the ground. I was 
not thinking of Mary Gordon, I am prepared to 
affirm here solemnly—only of her husband in his 
trouble, and wondering when it would end. It is 
just possible it might be a delusion, and I its vic- 
tim to thisday. But as I cowered over the faint 
embers of the fire in my darkening room, I felt 
two hands upon my shoulders, pressing down 
upon me fondly, and a voice whispering suddenly 
and awfully in my ears the last four words that 
Mary Gordon had ever spoken to me: 

“ You will not forget I” 

They were words slowly and solemnly deliv- 
ered—not the far-off echo of a memory twelve 
months old—and I cowered down still more in my 
alarm, with the pressure of the two hands still 
upon me. Even her name escaped me aloud. 

“* Mary !” I murmured ; “my poor Mary!” and 
then the words came to my ears again, but this 
time changed somewhat, or my nervous fancies 
were betraying me. : 

“ You must not forget!” - 

The pressure passed away, and I stood up, pant- 
ing and afraid, with my eyes glaring into the 
shadows of the room, where there was a some- 
thing vague and misty moving from me, with its 
hands outspread as if in supplication. A some- 
thing that was like Mary Gordon in face and fig- 
ure, as seen at a distance through a veil, or with 
faint lines of snow-drift glancing athwart it—a 
vision from another world. 

I gave a scream and fainted. When I came 
to myself the room was lighted up, and Phebe 
was stooping over me with a glass of water in her 
hand. 

“Are you better now, Miss Bevis?” she in- 
quired, anxiously. 

“What's the matter? Have I been ill?” 

“T heard you scream, and I ran in and found 
you in a swound,” was the reply. 

“ Did—did you meet any one as you came in ?” 

ma’am—not anybody.” 

“Draw the curtains, please, and leave me to 
myself.” 

Phoebe executed my commands, and I was left 
to think of all that had happened. Was it a 
warning, or the effect of an imagination over- 
wrought? Had I brooded too deeply upon this, 
or was Mary Gordon dead, and unable to rest in 
her grave? I was not superstitious ; I had always 
latighed at superstitious folk ; but the impression 
of my mind was not to be thought down, or 
shaken off too readily. Ihad heard Mary’s voice ; 
I ‘had seen something so like Mary, too, that I 
wis ghost-haunted. ‘ You will not forget,’ had 
biien whispered in my ears, and I had forgotten! 
I*had made a promise, and failed to keep it. I 
was untrue to my trust. I was wholly in the 
wrong. 

I came to a sudden determination: I would go to 
Conrad Gordon»that very evening, and tell him all 
his wife had said. I might be refused admit- 
tance with the rest, but at the worst I could send 
in. my message to him. It might do good; it 
might change the whole current of his thoughts. 
Sirol been too long silent, knowing more than 

e did. 


_ I rang the bell, and asked for my hat and 
cloak. I gave Phebe instructions to accompany 


me also, We were standing in the hall together, 


ready to depart, when a knocking and a ringing 
at the door startled us. I had few visitors, and 
none at so late an hour. The clock was striking 


Seight. 


“Who can it be 9” said Phebe. 

“Tt is Conrad Gordon,” I answered. . 

“Oh! good gracious! I hope it isn’t, or I shall 
think you’re quite a witch, Miss Bevis.” | 

“Open the door, please. Quick!” 

Phcebe obeyed my direction, and my brother 
stepped into the house. | 

“Fred! You have come back, then ?” 

“Yes, Beckie ; vhy should I not?” was the first 
question. 

“To face yourjaccusers; to prove that their 
calumnies are false?” I continued. , 

““Calumnies ?” repeated my brother. “ What 
calumnies ?” 

“You don’t know 9” 'I exclaimed, with a half 
screath of delight. ‘ You have not heard ?” 

‘** Not a word.” 

“ You did not take Mary Gordon from her hus- 
band’s home—you did not ?” ° | 

“From her home ?—Mary? As God’s my judge, 
no,” he answered, solemnly. 
' “Come with me at once to The Limes,” I cried. 
“ Heaven has surely sent you here to-night.” _ 

“But I don’t understand,” said Fred; “ you 
bewilder me. Why should I go? What has 
become of Mary Gordon? When did she leaye 
her home?” . 

“T will explain as we go along.” 

“T said I would never enter that house,” he 
said, hesitatingly. ‘I promised her—I—” 

“Fred,” I cried, “am I to doubt you again ? 
Am I to believe you are not telling me the truth 2” 

“Tt is all true I have said, but—” 

“But Mary is dead; I have seen her ghost to- 
night.” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“ And justice must be done her.” : 

“‘ Now, God forbid she is dead!” said my brother, 
shuddering. ; 

“It is Gordon who says that this day twelve- 
month you were at his place.” 

“Tt is true.” | 

“ And that you went away with Mary.” 

“Tt is a cruel lie,” he exclaimed. “ Yes, let us 
go and tell him that at once.” | 

I took him at his word; I gave him no time 
to hesitate again. We went out into the night 
together. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CRUEL TRUTH. 


Tue brightness of the day had been followed by 
a dense, damp darkness, more in keeping -with 
our thoughts. There was a misty sleet falling, 
and the wind was soughing dismally around the 
unlucky house of Gordon, and swaying the bare 
branches of the limes till, to my excited imagina- 
tion, they looked like wizards’ arms beckoning us 
toward them. The bell we rang in this house of 
grief clanged ominously, and we could hear it 
echoing strangely along the corridors within. 
The great mansion was very dark ; there was not 
a single light in its whole extent to shine forth a 
welcome to us; it stood out, a huge black wall 
against the lesser blackness of the sky. 

Presently feet were heard shuffling along the 
hall toward us, and the door was slowly and cau- 
tiously opened by a servant, who had huddled on 
some clothes in haste. 

- “ What is your business ?”’ he asked. 

‘““My name is Bevis. Please take that card to 
Mr. Gordon, and say that I wish to see him on 
business of importance.” | 

The man looked from me to the card, and then 
from the card to me and my brother. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Bevis; I recognize 
your name,” he said, “but you know my poor 
master will see no one.” 

“He will see me, I think.” 

“There is no one up in the house but myself, 
and I dare not approach him. Vickers—that is 
his valet, ma’am—has been sent away too, as he 
wanted no more attendance to-night,” he said. 

“Will you try, for my sake,” I urged—“ for the 
master’s? I bring him good news.” 

“‘Good news »” said the man, doubtful if he had 


| heard aright. 


“ Yes, tell him so.” | 

“Tt’s a risk, but I'll doit,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Will 
you step in and wait ?” 

He closed the door, and left us waiting in the 

hall; it seemed a long and weary time before he 
was back again. 
_ “My master’s compliments,” he said, “and he 
begs you will forgive him for refusing to see you 
or to hear your news to-night. He would remind 
you of what to-night is, if you have forgotten, he 
bade me Say.” 

“Was he angry with you 

“No, ma’am ; and that seems very strange, con- 
sidering how hard like Vickers says he is.” 

“Would you be afraid to take another mes- 
a ”” I inquired, putting a sovereign into his 

and. 

‘* Well—no—no, ma’am,” he replied ; “and if I 
lose my place, it don’t much signify. I shall get a 
livelier one, I fancy.” 

“Tell him this, then—that my brother Fred is 
with me, and is most anxious to see him also.” 

“Is this— Yes, so it is—Mr. Bevis.” 

The man put back the sovereign in my hand. 

“T can’t take that message ; it’s more than my 
life’s worth.” | 

“But it has all been a mistake, and we can 
prove it.” 

_“ Not to my master,” said the servant, shaking 
his head. “TI wouldn’t believe it myself.” 

“Then I will go to him,” I cried. 

“No, no; for mercy’s sake, think a moment.” 
He stood in my way now. “You must not, mad- 
am, really.” 

“Fred, don’t let him stop me.” 

_My brother’s strong arms removed him and held 
him fast, and I went swiftly along the dimly 
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lighted corridors toward the library, where I was 
sure Gordon was. The house long since had 
grown familiar to me, and I knew every step of 
the way. I was at the library door at last, where 
my heart failed me somewhat, and a sudden sense 
of faintness came upon me. I could hear my 
prother’s voice and the servant’s angry remon- 
strance reverberating in the distance, but all was 
misty before my eyes. 

Was it delusion, or did Mary’s voice thrill in my 
ears again ? | 
“ You will not forget !” 


I was strong now, not weak with new alarms. 


My hand fell, not lightly, on the panels of the 
door. 

‘‘ What is it ?”’ came immediately from a hollow 
voice within. . 

Conrad,” I said, ‘“‘ I have come myself to see 
you. Don’tsendmeaway. Iam Rebecca Bevis.” 

There was a pause, and then the voice replied, 

‘She should have come long ago.” 

I did not reason with him; I went on: 

“‘ My brother Fred is here,” I said; “ he wishes 
to tell you all the truth, and that he has not de- 
ceived you.” 3 

The silence that ensued was longer than before. 
_ J] thought it would not be broken again. The 
answer came at last, however: - 

will not see him.” 

Still I held my ground with womanly persist- 
ence. I was not to be easily set aside that night. 

There was another plea to urge—the last. 

““ Conrad, I bring you a message from poor 
Mary !” 

There was a terrible silence now, so long and 
painful that my heart throbbed violently with its 
suspense. 

The answer came at length: 

“Come to me!” 

I tried the handle of the door. It turned, to 
my surprise, and I opened the door and entered. 
The room was very large, and a faint light from 
a small table-lamp did not suffice to dispel the 
shadows which were there. AsI advanced slow- 
ly and nervously I could see him in his chair, a 
gaunt, wasted, white-faced figure, with two large 
glaring eyes. It was a poor mad face into which 
I gazed—the face of an old man, with hair upon 
his head as white as snow. To my dying day I 
shall not lose the sight of him. 

“Oh, Conrad,” I exclaimed, in my surprise and 

ity. 
ne You bring me a message from Mary 2” he said. 

Yes.” 

“From the dead 2” he asked, in a deep voice. 

“Do you think she is dead, then ?” I replied, 
wonderingly. 

“Her spirit is beside you now,” he answered, 
calmly. 
mist that is before her. Like a woman standing 
out in the snow, she always seems to me.” 

“Great Heaven !” 

“But she never speaks to me,” he added. 
“What has she told you to say ?” 

“This—on the last day I saw her alive, and in 
\ this house: That she had never had one spark 
of affection in her heart for my brother from the 
hour of her marriage with you; that she had al- 

ways loved you very dearly, and would go to the 
énd of the world with you to prove it—was going, 
5, most hopefully and trustfully. I was to tell 
Fied this too, lest he should be as mistaken as 
.» ‘If it should ever come to pass,’ she 
‘that I am away from Conrad, a long, long 


God 

t on without heeding him. 

it has been all this bitter year—will you 

tell hig what I have said, and what message I 

bade a La poor Fred, for my honor’s sake and 

his.’ Thatis my message. I wish I had brought 

4 sooner? I concjuded. 

i have added to my misery, after all,” 

“Tam not certain that this does not 
” ‘ 


kill me ati 

“Tt will's@t do that ; it—” 

I sto ,for he had risen with difficulty from 
his chair, aq was standing with two shrivelled 
hands clutching the arms. He glared before him 
still more. wilily. 

“ This is the , then, Mary—the truth ?” 
he asked. tly he turned his head, and 


dropped into theichair like a stone. 

“You are ill} Fred! Fred !” I screamed. 

My brother entered the room, followed by the 
servant. They bed beth been waiting without. 
Conrad Gordon oped his eyes, and looked at us 
dreamily. He reegmnized my brother. 
“What did you want at this house twelve 
months ago to-nigh: ¥” he asked. 

“T was leaving for good. I could not at last 
resist the temptatio: to say gool-by to her; I 
wished to give back tl» letters she had written to 
me before her marriag», I came and left in all 
good faith,” was the rely. 

“T believe it now,’ was the slow answer. 
“ For the first time I be.eve it. I was watching 
you,” 

“You watching !” 

“T thought I would kill you—but I killed her 
instead.” | 

“Oh! do not say that!” 

“Tt seemed a greater retr' wtion then,” Conrad 
Gordon murmured; “now it is a greater and 
more awful crime. It is unjapdonable.” 

“Conrad,” I said, implori “you can not 
mean this. There is no trgth m it; long brood- 
ing here has given you these i-fcies.” i; 

“It is true. Tell them all I wait here for 
the law. I have been waiting. 

But—when you came to house—” 

“T was deceiving you; I had :'xe coward’s fear 
of detection upon me. I though: that I had acted 
ae: in my deep revenge, © was not fit to 

ve.’ 


“ And you—” 
“Killed her in this room. Strexgled her, and 
took her body down to the river, where I—sank it.” 


the attendants of the Grand Opera Ball. 


*“‘T see her plainly, despite the veil or the _ 


light scene. 


“Oh, God forgive you, Gordon, if this be true !” 
I cried. 

“Tt is all.true,” he muttered. ‘Leave me now 
in peace. I shall not goaway. You will find me 
here to-morrow.” 

We went at his request, and the morrow found 
him there as he had promised us, He was sitting 
upright in the chair, as we had seen him last, but 
it was the face of a dead man into which we 


THE END. 


THE OPERA MASK BALL. 


A MASK ball, managed and patronized by mem- 
bers of the more aristocratic circles, though a 
common thing in Continental cities, is quite a 
novelty among us. This fact may, perhaps, ac- 
count for the meagre number of maskers, and 
the conspicuous absence of fancy dresses among 
This 
entertainment, which took place at the Academy 
of Music on the evening of January 5, should 
have been much more of a success, considering 
the standing and importance of those who gaye 
their ass'stance to the undertaking. The gentle- 
men who made up the executive committee of the 
mask ball were Messrs. Aucust BeLmont, Pap 
ScHUYLER, JamMES P. Keknocuan, and Herman 
Leroy, and prominent among the names on the 
list of subscribers were those of Jonn Jacos and 
Wittiam Astor, Wittiam H. VANDERBILT, Gen- 
eral Witttam CurTtinc, Bensamin H. Bristow, 
and James A. Bayarp. The object of the ball 
was one that could not fail to recommend it to 
the most cultured classes of our citizens, viz., the 
production of a fund by which operatic managers 
will be enabled to produce the newest works in 
the best manner at the Academy of Music during 
coming seasons. 

The custom of closing an opera season by a mag- 
nificent bal is one that has long prevailed 
in European cities, and in deciding to introduce 
it here the directors of the Academy have only 
followed one more of the foreign customs which 
Americans adopt so readily. The history of these 
balls, from their inception in Italy until the pres- 
ent time, would form a very interesting digres- 
sion in the annals of the lyric drama, particular- 
ly as from_a custom of merely local significance 
it has risen, by force of appropriateness, into the 
proportions of a grand and general commemora- 
tion of the musical season. As for the fund cre- 
ated by the Opera Ball, there can be no doubt as 
to its necessity and utility. Heretofore managers 
have hesitated about incurring, during a brief 
season, the heavy expenses entailed by the pro- 
duction of new scores. This the directors have 
understood, and therefore they have determined, 
in order to insure the creditable production of 
these works, to store the Academy with every- 
thing necessary for such undertakings. It is to 
be hoped that there is no disappointment in store 
for the public, who have looked to this ball to af- 
ford them an opportunity of witnessing a great 
improvement in the setting of all the operatic 
and dramatic performances given at the Acade- 
my, and also of enjoying, many for the first 
time, the representation of interesting musical 
works which up to this time managers have de- 
clined to produce, on account of the expense in 
volved in getting them ready. 

No fault could be found with the management 
of the mask ball, or with the arrangements made 
for the comfort and pleasure of the guests. It 
was only the general want of enthusiasm in the 
latter that prevented the entertainment from be- 
ing a success, The doors were open at ten 
o'clock, but there was no one to enter. The 
dread of being the first to appear, or anything 
near it, had the customary effect, and it was eleven 
o’clock before there were two hundred persons in 
the building. . After that time, however, the un- 
loading of carriages became constant and rapid, 
the line soon extending from the main entrance 
of the Academy to a considerable distance up 
Irving Place. The dancing did not begin until 
midnight., The signal for a quadrille was given 
to LANDER’s band, concealed in a sort of aerial 
flower garden in the top gallery, at half past 
eleven, but as only one set responded to the mu- 
sical invitation, the ball can scarcely be said to 
have begun until some time later. The boxes, 
were, however, beginning to fill up, and the faces 
of the managers, which for a time were inclined 
to grow long and solemn, gradually lightened. 
The question whether or not a mask ball in a 
public place in New York could be successful in 
calling out that class of persons for whom this 
ball was designed was in process of decision. It 
was certainly discouraging, to say the least, to see 
the genticmen of society, old and young, saunter- 
ing about in costumes that directly detied the ob- « 
ject of the ball. N inety-nine out of every hun- 
dred who were to be seen strolling over the waxed 
floor or standing in the lobbies wore the forbid- 
ding and unpicturesque white and black of the 
regulation evening toilet. It was not surprising, 
with this example set by the male portion of the 
revellers, that a very great many ladies contented 
themselves with sitting unveiled in the circle of 
chairs that surrounded the ball-room floor. 

The decorations, which were beyond all prece- 
dent the most beautiful and elaborate ever seen 
within the walls of the Academy, were designed 
and personally superintended by Mr. Cuariss 
Fox, the scenic artist of Mr. Mapiesén. The 
scenery and other appurtenances of the stage 
were removed, and at the back there was a moon- 
The great central area was floored 
over a little above the level of the stage, thus af. 
fording an immense oval space of many hundred 
square feet for dancing. Across the eastern limit 
of this area a bridge, having a span of fifty feet, 
and resting upon apparently solid piers, was erect- 
ed. The elevation above the flooring was not far 
from twenty feet, and the bridge was so solidly 
built and so securely braced that its roadway was 


-in which three women 


capable of sustaining the weight of any number 


of persons that could gather upon it fo survey 
the brilliant scene beneath. 

The auditorium of the Academy was an elabo- 
rate floral arbor on an immense scale. The dan- 
cing floor was edged all around by vases of grow- 
ing plants and trailing vines. The pillars sup- 
porting the vines were twined with evergreens. 
The front of the lower gallery was covered with 
ropes of smilax, dotted with camellias in graceful 
festoons, and with bunches of colored grasses and 
palm leaves. At short intervals below hung bas- 
kets of living flowers, and a large basket of cut 
flowers stood on the balustrade in front in each 
box. The other gallery above was similarly dec- 
orated, and both were banked at the ends by tall 
living palm-trees. A broad band of smilax, dot- 
ted with camellias, ran across in front of the art- 
ist boxes, and the mezzanine boxes above were 
half hidden in festoons, hanging baskets, and bou- 
quets. Even the extreme top of the wall border- 
ing on the ceiling was ornamented with festeons 
of plain evergreens. The proscenium boxes were 
even more elaborately ornamented with wreaths 
and bands, and baskets and bouquets of living 
and cut flowers. The entrances to Nilsson Hall, 


which was used as a supper-room, were through 
several beautiful floral arbors. The tables were 
handsomely decorated, and. the menu was com- 
plete. Plates and chairs were supplied for three 
hundred and sixty people, and as these were re- 
placed by others from eleven o’clock until the 
end of the ball, nothing under the-administra- 
tion of the caterers seemed to be wanting for the 
comfort and refreshment of both dancers and 
lookers-on. 7 

It is to be regretted that the mask ball was not 
a success, for such an event would have added 
much to the brillianey of our opera season. An- 
other year, however, the managers may have more 
reason to congratulate themselves on the success 
of their undertaking. Americans, as a people, 
are given to adopting Continental customs; but 
a mask ball designed to attract our best citizens 
was perhaps too sudden and glaring a defiance to 
present opinions and prejudices, _ It is to be hoped, 
however, that fashionable society will adopt the 
innovation into their list of amusements, if only 
that the lovers of good music may enjoy first-class 
scenery and the best artists during the opera sea- 
sons of the future. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. - 


_ A youne man who had just returned from a long 
journey, clasping his adored one in a loving embrace, 
in a dimly lighted parlor, was seized with a great ter- 
ror, that, for an instant, paralyzed all his energies. 
“Oh, my darling,” said h wildly, “‘ why didn’t you 
write me of this? What is it—spinal disease? or have 
you dislocated some of your ribs, that you are obliged 
to wear this broad leather 
bandage?” ‘*Oh, love,” 
she gently murmured, — 
“this is only my new 
belt ; I would have got a 
broader one, but it would 
not go under my arms.” 


A man can always write 
better than he can speak. 
This is a rule of universal 
Even when 


on the 


finny tribe, they respond 

with great alacrity. 
A Belleville man was 

astonished the other day 

to find the telephone 

could talk French. He 

said he thought it was “ 

an English invention. " 


*“Now, Uncle Pete, I 
am going to give you 
bully. his 
brandy twenty-four 
years old.” ‘“Twenty- 
four years old, boss?” 
asked old Pete, eying the 
finger” doubtful- 
ly—‘“this yar brandy 
twenty-four years old? 
Mighty small for its age, 
boss—mighty srhall.” 


As some lady visitors 
were going through a 
penitentiary under the 
escort of the superintend- 
ent, they came to a room 


were sewing. ‘‘ Dear 
me,” one of the visitors 
whispered, “‘what vicious-looking creatures! Pray 
what are they here for?” ‘‘ Because they have no’ 
other home; this is our sitting-room, and they are my 
wife and two daughters,” blairdly answered the super- 
intendent. 


Two ladies are discussing a third, who is, of course, 


absent. ‘She is really charming,” says one, “‘ and 
above all, she bas such an air of intelligence.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
answers the other, “‘ but there are no words to that 
air.” 


An old lady in Wichita says she never could imagine 
where all the Smiths came from until she saw in a 


THE STREETS. 


Moruer or Famizy. “ My dears, such is the selfishness of man that some 
people would even make the authorities deprive us of this luxury.” 


New England town a large sign, ‘‘ Smith Manufactur- 
ing Company.” 


— 


“Whom. can we trust?” is the black type in- 
Ty of an exchange. It is of no consequence. 
“Whom can we induce to trust us?” is the soul ago- 
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tailor’s family, and received in return a warm winter 


MICHAEL MUNKACSY. 


To those who argue much about the difficulty of 
making a name or reputation in art or letters in this 
age of overproduction, the name of 
sy is all that need be offered in the way of refuta- 
tion. This artist has owed nothing to birth or posi- 
tion, to fashionable caprice or royal patronage, but 
has won for himself a place in the first rank of living 
artists simply by the power of his own remarkable 

nius. .GotrHoLD Neupa, in writing of MunkAcsy, 
says: ‘Neither accident nor the caprice of fortune 
had anything to do with this popularity. "Even the 
most ill-starred wight, if he had handled MunxAcsy’s ° 
bold and powerful brush, could not have failed to find 
favor with the art-loving Parisians, who are ever ready 
to receive anything new and original. Mvtnx<csy is 
not only an artist of great individuality; he is also 
the creator of a new genre ; he is original not only by 
his style of painting, but much more so by the choice 
of his subjects, and by the characteristic comprehen- 
sion of his times, the spirit of which is reflected in 
his works.” 

The history of little Miska, the Hungarian child, — 
reads almost like a romance. Having been deprived 
of a mother’s care in babyhood, he also lost his father 
when he was but four years old. The father had 
taken part in the insurrection of Hungary in the year 
1848, and was thrown into prison, where he fell sick 
and died. Five helpless orphans were left outside 
the prison gates; but happily there. was an equal 
number of uncles and aunts. One of the latter took 
little Miska to her home, and became his second 
mother. : One night a band of robbers broke into the 
house, plundering and killing, and leaving the lad be- 
tween the four empty walls with the corpse of his 
foster-mother. Miska found a new asylum at the. 
house of one-of-his uncles, a lawyer named. REork. 
But the latter had also lost all his wealth during the 
revolution. Being too poor to give the boy a public- 
school education, he apprenticed him to a joiner. 
After an apprenticeship which lasted four years, 
Mvunkcsy became an independent journeyman. He 
was obliged to work hard, but there was compensa- 
tion in the fact that he was able to dispose of his 
leisure hours, and satisfy his longing for instruction 
and knowledge. 

A few young friends who studied at the college of 


overcoat. 

During this time Munxcsy still remained under 
the tuition of Samosy, who not only instructed him in 
drawing and painting, but also in literature. He 
made rapid progress in all his studies, painted a few 
pictures, which he sold cheap, and finally returned 
to his uncle at Gyula, where he painted for some time 
from nature, mostly domestic scenes among the pea- 
sants. One of these paintings, on which he had work- 
ed for three months, gave such satisfaction that he 
resolved to go to Pesth, and exhibit it there. Its 
success surpassed his expectations; the Art Union 
bought the work for eighty florins. A second pic- 
ture that MunxAcsy painted was sold for one hun- 
dred and thirty florins, and with this capital the 
young artist thought he might venture out into the 
wide world. MunkAcsy¥ directed his steps to Vienna, 
where he studied at the museums, and in the year 
1866 he returned in to Pesth. There he was 
troubled with a disease of the eyes, which had almost 
put an end to his hardly begun career of a painter. 
He passed six months at the hospital; being half 
blind. When he left it his first thought was to ap- 
ply himself to his studies more than ever. With 
twenty florins in his pocket, he went to Munich, where 


was in the latter city that he painted “The Last Day 
of a Man sentenced to Death,” with which he laid the 
foundation of his reputation. The painter Knavs, to 
whom he had communicated his plan, disapproved’ 
greatly of the daring undertaking of a beginner risk- 
ing himself at such an importing group of figures. 
But MunkAcsy, undismayed, quietly executed his 
painting, and in proportion as it advanced, his repu- 
tation spread in the city, till at last Knavs called at 
MunkAcsy’s studio, and could not refrain from burst- 
ing forth in exclamations of admiration at the sight 
of the almost completed composition. Following the 
advice of his friends, MunkAcsy sent his painting to 


of 1870, and received a medal. 

After this came a series of triumphs, among which 
may be mentioned~“ The Pawnbroker’s Shop,” “ An 
Episode of the Hungarian War,” and the “ Village 
Hero.” Each of these added to his reputation, but 
none to such an extent as the masterly production 
exhibited for the first time in 1878, and entitled 
“Milton dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters.”’ 


Arad, where Miska was working, were his professors. 
He began by learning to read and write,.and then he 
studied history and literature. He was delighted with 
the reading of the poets, especially Scuitter, and himself at- 
tempted poetry, but soon found out that his talents lay in another 
direction. During the long days which he passed at the joiner’s 
shop the figures of his working companions, and the popular 
scenes which surrounded him, imprinted themselves, without his 
being aware of it, upon his youthful mind, and when later he ex- 
changed the plane for the easel, it was seen how well he under- 
stood the popular life of Hungary. During three years McnkAcsy 
worked from five in the morning until night for weekly wages 
amounting to less/than two dollars. During the evenings he was 
bent over his books. Hard bodily labor, mental excitement, and 
insufficient food—for during six months he had hardly one warm 
meal—exhausted the strength of the eighteen-year-old journeyman, 
who was just in the time of growth. He fell into a violent fever, 
which rendered him unfit for work. Happily his uncle, the lawyer 


2 MICHAEL MUNKACSY. 


Reokk, had in the mean time acquired some wealth, and took his 
nephew home to Gyula. Here occurred the turning-point in Mun- 
KAcsy’s life. 
_At Gyula the young joiner made the acquaintance of a portrait 
painter named Samosy, who came there to paint the portraits of 
some distinguished individuals. MunxAcsy had the opportunity 
of being present at some of these sittings, and there he followed 
with breathless attention the work of this artist. Suddenly he 
formed the desire of being a painter, and he entreated his uncle 
to let him take instruction from Samosy. The latter, an intelli- 
gent, well-educated gentleman, received the young man kindly, 
instructed him in his art, and finally took him with him to Arad, 
where he had to paint several portraits. There MunkAcsy gave 
lessons in drawing, the remuneration for which consisted generally 
of a dinner. He was quite delighted when he had to paint a 


“MILTON DICTATING ‘PARADISE LOST’ TO HIS DAUGHTERS.”—From tue Paintinc sy MunxAcsy. 


In this painting the distribution of space, the light, 

the concordance of color, the character of the furni: 
ture, even the dimensions of the picture’s surface—everything 
moves the spectator harmoniously. Mui.ton, one of the most in. 
teresting poets the world has exer known, sits before a table in a 
high-backed arm-chair, his head, with its broad expressive brow, 
leaning on his breast. By this arrangement, which is entirely in 
accordance with the situation, the painter has spared the spectator 
the painful sight of Mitton’s physical infirmity, indicating it 
slightly by the morbid contraction. of one of the eyebrows. _ The 
right arm seems likewise to repose on the breast, but the hand anki 
fingers seem to betray an agitation, almost imperceptible, but still 
intense, suggesting the momentary energetic creation of ideas. 
The left hand is clasped around one arm of the chair. , It is, 
however, above all, in the grave, furrowed countenance that the 


“internal labor is reflected with unsurpassable nicety of feeling. 


In the frail but nobly shaped body the warrn life is pulsating, 


he staid for two years, and then to Diisseldorf. It 


Paris, where it caused great excitement at the Salon 
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until the spectator almost fancies that he can 
watvh the movement of each breath. 

At the opposite end of the table sits the eldest 
daughter, waiting with intelligent looks and strain- 
ed atténtion, ready to write the lines as they come 
from her father’s lips. Behind the table stands 
the second daughter, her face turned with fervent 
sympathy toward the poet, and next him sits the. 
youngest, busy with an embroidery frame. She 
directs a look fuil-of tender sympathy toward the 
old man, and her sentiment is so powerful that 


her uplifted hand stops motionless. One of the 


great beauties of the picture lies in the distribu- 
tion and attitude of the four figures. They ex- 
press the situation of the moment, and the deep 
interest in the relation of the persons among 
themselves. “Mrtton’s costume, entirely black, 
and of velvet down to the knees, has the charac- 
ter of unintended distinction. The costumes of 
the daughters show a graceful simplicity. The 
furniture of the room is unostentatious, but not 
of a Puritan bareness. The carving of the cup- 
board, thé blue. nicely shaped faience vase, the 
materials and patterns of the table-cloth and the 
carpet, make us conclude that the inmates of the 


apartment can appreciate also external orna- 


ments of life. 

It has been urged against Monxicsy that he 
employed too much black in his painting, and 
showed too great a preference for dark tones. 
But in the “ Milton” there is nothing of that “ sooty 
heaviness” with which the critics have so often 
reproached him. Here MunxAcsy has shown 
himself complete master of his art, rising above 
his dark manner, and uniting the most brilliant 
coloris with a remarkable simplicity of means. 
In this picture he has entered upon the domain 
of historical painting. , What the future may hold 
in store for him no one can venture to predict, 
for this work has brought the Hungarian paint- 
er, now but in his thirty-sixth year, honors such 
as no living artist has receréd in an equally short 
space of time. ite. 


(Begun in Harpre's No. 1903.) 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “ At Hrk Menor,” “ Beep in Tue Bong,” 
Beecar on Horsesacs,” Wanter’s Worp,” 
“‘Unper One Roor,” “ Higu Spirits,” Ero. 


CHAPTER IL 
A SUBURBAN SYMPOSIUM. _ 


I am afraid it was a poet, and a true one, who 
once wrote, ; 
** Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is—Lord forgive us!—cinders, ashes, dust.” 
But between the hut and the palace there are 
many kinds of dwelling-houses—Agar’s Build- 
ings, as I once heard a house-agent term them, 
‘“because Agar’s prayer, you know, was for neither 
riches nor poverty, and these lots are for your 
middle-class people.” In these, rather than in the 
. two extremities of the social scale, is true happiness 
usually to be found ; and, moreover, though the 
’ statement may be surprising, the best food. The 
_preparation of what one has to eat is an act which 
‘is rarely carried to perfection by hirelings ; these 
will provide, indeed, the richest and of course the 
most expensive dishes, but not (such at least is 
‘any experience) the daintiest. I have often “sat 
at.rich men’s feasts” and wondered at the seem- 
ing relish with which they swallowed things which 
would never have passed muster with the wives 
.of some men who have but a tenth part of their 
incomes. For it is the wives who are responsible 
for these matters, and when they are too proud to 
give their own superintendence to them, it is the 
husbands—and, alas! the husbands’ friends— 
who suffer from the omission. If Mrs. Bullion, 
the millionaire’s consort,-would only deign to give 


som . of that valuable time and taste she expends — 


upon the subject of blue china to the things 
served on the china, of course her table would be 
infinitely better than that of the wife of Mr. Bull- 
ion’s chief clerk; but, as matters stand, the lat- 
ter’s villa at Bayswater is in many cases positive- 
ly a better place to dine at than the former’s man- 
sion in Eaton Square. 

The term “ administrative capacity’”-is just now 
far from being in good odor. When any member 
of the aristocracy, who can not spell, and is 
ashamed or afraid to iearn, and has been pitch- 
forked into some high position by his influential 
‘friends, with that public failure for a result that 
might have been expected, we are always told 
that, whatever may be—and, indeed, are—his 
short-comings, he has great “administrative 
capacity.” The phrase has therefore lost some 
of its force; but yet there is no other that applies 
so well to the capable mistress of a household. 


_ In the old time it was said of her that she was 


not afraid of the snow for her maidens by reason 
of the scarlet cloth she wove to environ them ; 
but her maidens and she have since then fallen out 
distressingly. She is really not always to blame 
if they are not all they ought to be, for the bonds 
of domestic discipline have been relaxed by cir- 
cumstances over which she has no control; but 
for the “‘ food for the household” she is still an- 
swerable, and accordingly as this is good or not, 
doth she perform or fail in her duty. 

No. 7 Cavendish Grove was not a residence 


‘which, judging from its dimensions, you would 


have set down in your visiting-book under the 
head “ Places to dine at,” unless you had had expe- 
rience of its hospitalities; but the fact was that 
old Stephen Durham was what women call “ very 
particular” as to what he ate, while both Mrs. 
Helston and her sister had that artistic skill in 
the preparation of food which is so often found 
in really refined feminine natures, and would 
much oftener be put in practice than it is—to the 
delight and delectation of mankind—but for false 
pride, and a certain conventional vulgarity which 
supposes itself to be a delicate fastidiousness. 


I am no t believer in birth or blood, but I do 
think but a gentleman or lady. (in Eng- 
land, at least) can make a salad: there seems to 
be a consciousness of weakness in many houses 
of the middle class in this respect, for how else 
can one account in them for the presence of 
that hateful compound called “salad mixture” ? 

Again, let me touch (with all the delicacy the sub- 
ject demands) upon pie crust : few young ladies, 
it is true, can make it; fewer still will own to 
ever having stooped to such a task; but when 
they can and do, I should like to see the male 
French cook that could rival them. There are 
certain snow-flakes on the top of it-that only the 
lightest and most delicate hand can compass. 
had once the honor of being invited to a dinner, 
cooked by two young ladies, which I protest threw 
all the club feasts of which I have ever partaken 
into the shade. Pardon a digression evoked by a 
sublime reminiscence. The household of which 
we speak had not of course the materials for such 
a banquet. But on the little parlor table, that 
July evening, there was a supper, of small cost, 
and destitute of all the accessories of fashion 
save a few sweet flowers, which was cooked by 
divinities and fit for gods. A couple of chickens 
with a salad, a raspberry and currant tart, and 
some strawberries and cream, make but a small 
figure in a menu ; but had you tasted that salad 
and that tart, your grace after such a repast would 
have expressed, let us hope, a genuine gratitude. 

Mr. Frank Barlow, a lawyer of seven-and-twenty 
or so, was the only guest ; he was far from being 
a stranger to the company, although strikingly 
unlike them in appearance ; a good-looking blonde- 
bearded young fellow, with keen eyes for a flaw 
in a document, but which were not just now in 
search of flaws. He had been recently made a 
partner in a small but thriving legal firm, the 
business of which, to judge by his intelligent face, 
he was likely to increase ; and he was about to be 
made a partner, as may have been guessed, in an- 
other firm, whereof the junior member was now 
present, and had consented'to merge her name in 
his, and be known for the future no more as Amy 
Thurlow, but as Mrs. Barlow. The little party, 
therefore, even with this addition, may be still con- 
sidered as a family group. 

Barlow was complimenting his host, as he well 
might, upon the excellence of his entertainment, 
and especially upon the contents of the claret jug, 
wherein “ cup” had been brewed by certain celes- 
tial fingers. 

* Well, yes, sir, I like to have things good about 
me,” returned the old man, well pleased, but in a 
slightly Johnsonian manner, which was natural 
to him, save when speaking to those very intimate 
with him. “I can not think but that I am come 
of the race of some rich king or prince in former 
times; for never yeg saw I any man that had a 
greater desire to be ‘a king and rich than I have, 
and that only that J may make good cheer, do 
nothing, and plentifully enrich all honest and 
learned men.” 

It was rather embarrassing to Mr. Frank Bar- 
low that he was often in doubt whether his host 
was quoting from Rabelais or some.other recon- 
dite author, or speaking in his own proper person. 
He contented himse}f on this occasion with reply- 
ing that riches were of greater advantage even to 
the wise and philosophic than was supposed, quite 
apart from the good they enabled their possessor 
to bestow on other#; because they set the mind 
free from sordid cares. Whether he had any 
thought in his mind of Matthew’s case or not, the 
latter seemed to take the allusion to himself, for 
he looked up and said, “ For my part, Barlow, I 
think nothing so bad for man or woman as the 
possession of great wealth.” | 

“There is the dangef of purse-pride, no doubt,” 
allowed the lawyer: “I have noticed, too, that 
the richer a man grows, the more dogmatic, and 
as a rule the less valuable, his opinions become: 


he is surrounded with expectants, and therefore . 


meets with little contradiction.” 

“ That is not what Matt means,” put in his wife. 
“ His objection to great wealth is that it petrifies 
the feelings.” 

“It is curiously, though, it is true, somewhat 
grossly, illustrative of its bad effects,” observed 
the old man, “how all jewels of great price— 
what one may call historic jewels—have been 
mixed up with fraud and crime. Take, for ex- 
ample, the history of the Koh-i-noor—which ex- 
tends from authentic records over two thousand 
years—of. what cruelty and bloodshed has it not 
been the cause, since Nadir Shah compelled the 
great-grandson of Aurungzebe to change turbans 
with him.” 

“What did he do thr for ?” inquired Amy. 

“Well, Mohammed ! jah was so indiscreet as 
to wear the gem in his‘ jrban during his interview 
with his conqueror, a! J the latter proposed ex- 
chapging head-gear in proof of amity. Then Run- 
jeet Sing compelled higs,zuest and prisoner, Shah 
Shujah, who wore thextking on: his arm, to part 
with it for a nominal , and afterward on his 
death-bed was himself,only prevented from leay- 
ing it out of the famfy from the circumstance 
that he was too weak¥o sign his name. Fortu- 
soi he could only sighify assent by a nod of his 

ead,” 


“If it was in presence of witnesses, one might 
have made a nice point of that,” observed Barlow. 

“The strangest fact about the jewel,” contin- 
ued Uncle Stephen, with sublime indifference to 
this professional interruption, “‘ was that it lost 
four-fifths of its original weight through unskillful 
cutting. Poor Borgio, who so bungled it, had to 
pay all his possessions to the Emperor Aurung- 
zebe, and very narrowly saved his head.” 

“If Mr. Signet had been the emperor, the man 
would have lost it, to a dead certainty,” remarked 
Amy—an observation which received general as- 
sent, except from Matthew, who said nothing; 
his countenance even expressed dissatisfaction, 
which caused Mr. Barlow, who was always trying 
to smooth matters all round, though (through 


want of knowledge of the actual state of affairs) 


not always with the desired success, to remark, 


“T dare say Mr. Signet is not such a bad fellow, 
away from his business.”’ 

“You might just as well say, Frank, that, apart 
from his color, a blackamoor was white enough,” 
observed Amy. 

“Well, for my part,” returned the lawyer, “I 
like a man to be wrapped up in his own calling; 
that is, of course’—here he stammered and 
looked at Matthew—“ in his natural calling. No 
doubt, from all I hear, the man’s manner is bad, 
but there are lots of men with bad manners who 
are in reality very decent fellows.” 

“That is not like your knowledge of mankind, 


I | Mr. Barlow,” observed Uncle Stephen, as he 


poured a spoonful of custard over his currant 


tart. “Mr. Signet himself would tell you that in 


a pearl of bad appearance the layers generally be- 
come more dull and lustreless as you remove them. 
When the outer skin has no polish, there is small 
hope indeed for the kernel.” 

“On the other hand,” said the lawyer, quickly, 
“there is such a thing as a rough diamond.” 

The young fellow meant well, but it was clear 
to his betrothed that the topic he was pursuing 
was distasteful to at least one member of the 
little company. ‘My dear Frank,” whispered 
she, significantly, “when one finds a rough dia- 
mond, the very best thing that can be done with 
it is to cut it.” | 

“Well, I must say I differ with you as to the 
mode of treatment of the subject,” he answered, in 
the same low tones, © “It is an unpleasant one, I 
allow ; but it is ridiculous to ignore it. It is much 


‘better to meet these things face to face.” 


“What, Mr. Signet ?” 3 

“Well, yes, even Mr. Signet himself. In view 
of Mr. a wonderful knowledge of the his- 
tory of precious stones, for example, which Matt 
tells me he has at his finger-ends (as, indeed, he 
seems to have everything), would it not be pol- 
itic to ask the man to the house? You have no 
idea how the wheel of business, when rusty, or, 
as in this case, somewhat out of gear, is capa- 
ble of being lubricated and set right by a little 
social attention. Whenever I found things the 
least unpleasant at the office with Bates, I always 
made it a point of dropping in at Mrs. Bates’s ‘at 
homes,’ on the Saturday afternoons. Then, over 
the lemonade and ices, Bates and I rubbed each 
other’s angles down, and all was smooth again.” 
Amy shook her head. ‘The matter goes deep- 
er, I fear, and there is no pretty Mrs. Bates in the 
case, sir, to make things pleasant for everybody. 


The fact is, Matt hates his work, and hates ‘his 


master.” 

Mr. Barlow shrugged his shoulders. There was 
a slight contempt in the action which did not es- 
cape his companion. 

“ You are not to suppose, Frank, that Matt com- 
plains,” she said, quickly. ‘ He always does his 
duty without a murmur. But as to Mr. Signet, I 
don’t think he would ever ask him to this house, 
nde would he come, perhaps, if he was asked.” 

“Do you mean to say he would think it was 
‘cheeky’ in his subordinate ?” 

“think, from what I have heard of him, he cer- 
tainly would.” | 

Mr. Barlow, with half-shut eyes, indulged in a 
silent but hearty fit of merriment—a device which 
native prudence and much attendance at courts of 
law had taught him. 

“That is really very funny,” he said—“ Mr. 
Senet thinking it a condescension to come here!” 
And his eye wandered from one to the other ten- 
ants of the little parlor, to rest at last on Amy 
herself, as a bee might settle, after his tour of 
some rich garden, upon the fairest flower of all. 
“The man must be a fool, my darling.” 

“On the contrary, he is a very shrewd fellow.” 

“Um; that makes it worse,” mused Mr. Bar- 
low. “Tam really sorry for poor Matt. Has he 
to go out to-night ?” 

“Yes, if you can call it night. He starts at 


| three in the morning.” 


“Great Heaven! And her ladyship is not over- 
punctual, I suppose.” 

“She sometimes keeps him waiting for two 
hours. - Hush! Matt is looking this way, and sees 
we are talking about him. It is a very sore sub- 


ject.” | 


| CHAPTER III. 
GREEN AGE AND HOARY YOUTH. 


AFTER supper, Mrs. Helston sat down to the 
little piano, and played to Amy’s singing. The 
former, though far from being an artist, was a cred- 
itable performer, and from long practice suited 
with her sister’s voice—which was a very sweet 
one—better, perhaps, than a better player would 
have done. Their materials were very simple, 
chiefly old ballads set to well-known airs, but the 
effect produced was surprisingly good. With the 
present audience, at all events, it was much more 
successful than any of those elaborate perform- 
ances would have been that appeal so importu- 
nately to the ear in fashionable drawing-rooms, the 
difficulty of executing which, even when sur- 
mounted, irresistibly reminds one of Dr. John- 
son’s famous rejoinder. Every word was dis- 
tinctly heard, and, still more wonderful, was 
worth hearing; for Uncle Stephen exceedingly 
objected to the usual sacrifice of sense to sound. 
He used to tell a story, which we have no reason 
to disbelieve, of having heard a young lady sing, 
“Thou who so gently walkest over me,” and who 
stuck to the assertion that so the line ran. She 
had sung it so for years, and no one had objected 
to it before; and she did not at all see that it 
must needs be addressed to a flea or a fly, as he 
had pointed out. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that she was persuaded to accept “ watchest”’ 
as the right reading. 

When the fine old ballads were finished, I am 
sorry to say that Mr. Frank Barlow put in a re- 
quest for the African melody of “Some folks do,” 
which was executed with great spirit, and brought 
the evening to a most hilarious conclusion ; for 


Mr. Barlow generally took his leave about half 
past ten at latest. He was a practical man, who 
believed in such proverbs as “ early to bed,” etc, 
though perhaps he was not so solicitous about 
becoming “ wise” as “wealthy.” If he had been 
a sailor or a salesman, instead of a lawyer, he 
would have buckled to his calling, and made him. 
self equally at home with it, for a calling was 


with him but the means to an end. He had no 


particular bent, and his tastes were those of the 
public at large, and the reverse of fastidious. In 
spite of which, as often happens, he felt consid. 
erable contempt for those whom nature had en- 
dowed in a less lavish manner, nor am I quite 
certain that his very choice of a song had not 
been made with a view of moral reproof. If Amy 
had guessed, however, that those lively lines, 

Sbme folks fo, Some folks do, 

Brooding o’er their 

But that’s not me nor you,” 


had had any, the most distant, reference to her 


brother-in-law, she would certainly not have sun 
them ; nor, indeed, did any one apply them to 
Matthew. 

“Come, darling, you must get your beauty- 
sleep,” cried he to his wife, when Barlow had de- 
parted, “or you will have no color in your cheeks 
to-morrow. It is only Amy who gets roses thrown 
over the wall to her.” 

“And you,” rejoined she, tenderly—“ can you 
not snatch a few hours’ rest before that horrid 
cab comes ?”’ 


“No, my sweet; I prefer a short night to a | 


broken one, as you well know. Your uncle and 
I are going to have a pipe in the study, and then 
I have the new poem to finish.” 

“Then he’ll sleep, for certain,” said Amy, re- 
assuringly. 


“Oh, but it is so sad his sitting up so! there 


are four long, long hours before him.” 


“Tl sleep at the office to-morrow,” laughed - 


Matt. ‘Don’t fret. It is very seldom that these 
balls come so late in the season.” 

“‘Good-night, you dear old victim to Fashion,” 
said Amy, as she kissed her brother. 

“‘Good-night, darling,” murmured Sabey, pity- 
ingly. ‘Promise to take something before you 
go: there is some chicken left, and you will find 
sherry and soda-water on the table.” 

“Tt is a great thing to find a woman to love 


one, and you have found two, Matthew,” sighed | 


old Stephen, as they went down stairs. “ You 
should think yourself very fortunate.” 

do, uncle, I do assure you—in that respect,” 
answered Matthew, gravely. 

The “study” was an under-ground room beneath 


the parlor, lined with books, and also so littered 


with them that it was difficult to move across the — 


floor. They lay on the table, too, along with the 
sherry and soda Sabey’s forethought had pro- 
vided, and were, indeed, the only ornaments of the 
apartment, unless a something in one corner cov- 
ered with a white cloth, and looking like a baby’s 
coffin, was any article of virtu. There was also 
a tobacco jar on the mantel-piece, with several 
pipes. 
“It was said by a great man,” observed Uncle 


Stephen, filling one of these latter with Latakia, — 


“that ‘when one is much failed’ (which was his 
downright way of speaking of the effects of years), 
‘one henceforward wants nothing but a cup of 
good wine, a good bed, oné’s back to the fire, 
one’s face to the table, and a good deep dish ;’ 
but he had not the advantage of being acquainted 
with tobacco. It is the greatest comfort, save a 
good conscience, that old age can count upon, 
and while one has breath, as Amy would say, to 
draw. What a bright creature that girl is! I 
never saw one of her sex with such a sense of 
humor. I hope Barlow appreciates her.” : 

“ Well, he appreciates all he can of her,” an- 
swered Matthew, between the puffs of his pipe. 
“TI think him a good fellow, but scarcely worthy 
of her. Even the best of good fellows would 
hardly be that.” 

“That’s true,” assented the old man ; “ yet she 
loves him.” 


“ He loves her, at all events, and she does her | 


best to reciprocate his affection.” 

“That is to say,” continued Uncle Stephen, “ it 
will all be right unless she meets with somebody 
in the mean timé—that is, before marriage—who 
is more suitable.’” 

“Which is not very likely in Cavendish Grove,” 
answered Matt, laughing. ‘Moreover, having 
once passed her word, Amy would not give Bar- 


low up for any other man with the virtues of Aris- 
- tides and the riches of Croesus.” | 
“No; but if she once liked the other man bet- - 


ter, she would marry neither of them. She is 
just the sort of girl to sacrifice herself to a senti- 
ment.” | 

‘““And you are just the sort of man,” thought 
Matthew to himself; “and indeed I believe you 
have done it.” But he said nothing. 

“It is curious,” resumed Uncle Stephen, “ how 
love dies gut of us when we are very old. Our 
poor attathments then become those of circum- 
stance, which the world takes for caprice. As 
passion departs, instinct re-aéserts itself, as it does 
in childhood, and the words ‘ near’ and ‘ dear’ be- 
come almost synonyms. That is why old men so 
often leave their money to their housekeepers. 
I should not care a farthing for you and the girls, 
Matt (for Sabey will be always a girl), if we didn’t 
all live under the same roof.” 

“Well, uncle,” answered Matthew, smiling, 
“since the fact is so satisfactory, we will not dis- 
pute about the cause. But you are not a very old 
ne ee the sense in which you speak of age— 
and you never ‘will be, though should live to 
be a hundred.” 

“The truth is, nevertheless, Matt,” answered 
the other, gravely, “ that I do discover in myself 
certain indications of old age. (Tell it, I prithee, 
to nobody, but let it be kept very close between 
us two.) For I find wine of a better relish than 
formerly I was wont to do, and withal I have a 
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more dreadful apprehension than I ever hereto- 
fore have had of lighting on bad wine.” 

“The voice is the voice of Esau,” answered. 
Matthew, gravely, “but the thoughts are the- 
thoughts of Jacob.” 

“ Perhaps ; Iam not quite sure myself,” admit- 
ted the other. “‘ When you yourself grow very 
old, you will probably use—involuntarily—the 
language of mathematics.” 

A flush passed quickly over the young man’s 


face. 

“If so, I shall be in my second childhood in- 
deed, uncle. While I retain my reason, it will 
warn me to let mathematics alone.” 

“ And yet they have been useful to you, Matt.” 

“No doubt. They have helped to gain me my 
present means of livelihood. On the other hand, 
they have been the cause—or rather they have 
made me the cause—of very serious loss to 
others.” 

“Tut, tut; not a word of that an you love me. 
I had forgotten it myself, or I should have avoid- 
ed all allusion to the subject. That is one of the 
few advantages of my time of life. I remember 


' the quarrel with my brother in the garden over 


an apple—as far back almost as the other apple 
story—but I remember nothing of our falling out 
over the division of our patrimony, a quarter of 
a century afterward. In memory I am a boy 
again: perhaps it is the preparation for the great 
day of account which so nearly awaits me. One 
is set to study the old ledgers.” 

“T find I am sometimes set to study them also, 
Uncle Stephen.” ie 

“Are you? Then thatis not right. The past 
is for old men, Matt: the present and the future 
are for youth. ‘Be sanguine, take short views, 
and trust in God,’ is the motto for all men in 
active life: I like to leave my company with a 
moral aphorism, since an epigram is now beyond 
me, and there goes twelve o’clock. You too, my 
lad, had better be off to bed.” 

“There is my lady’s ball to-night, uncle.” 

“To be sure; I had forgotten that, and yet you 
would persuade me I am not an old man.” 

There was a tinge of unaccustomed bitterness 


. in his tone as he said that; but his wonted smile 


returned to him as he shook his nephew’s hand 


_and bade him good-night. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE WORKING-MAN’S CLUB. 


One of the greatest signs of the progress of 
thought is the intelligence with which the advo- 
cates of total abstinence have learned to carry on 
their warfare against intemperance. Their plans: 
have at last assumed a positive shape. Appeals 
from the pulpit for reform, descriptions in the 


- lyceum of the horrors of delirium tremens, and 


thrilling pictures of the miseries of a drunkard’s 
home, were efforts of a sort that left the unfor- 
tunate victim of mania a potu in terror and de- 


spair, but gave him no glimpse of any hope by | 


which he might lift himself out of the abyss into 
which he had fallen. : 

There is no more determined principle in hu- 
man nature than that it demands substance, and 
this in every department of its complex organism. 
Negation will not answer. The desire for alco- 
holic stimulants is a natural desire in a morbid 
shape. They are the resource usually, in the first 
place, of the sick, the poor, the despairing, those 
bankrupt in that which would have made life not 
only tolerable, but, so far as was designed by Him 
who orders it, enjoyable. Reckless drunkenness 
is usually only the advanced stage of a habit 
adopted in ignorance of its insidious hurtfulness, 
and the victim suddenly finds. himself under the 
domination of a force which he did not know 
existed. 

“Man can not live by bread alone,” said the 
Founder of the Christian faith. This every think- 
er knows. Labor will not fill up a life. There 
must be recreation, amusement, the gratification 
of social instincts, the development of noble sen- 
timents and tender emotions. ll this is just as 
necessary for the working-man as for the artist, 
scholar, poet, or man of wealth who has.thought 
the matter out, and has the common-sense and - 
means to supply himself with what his nature 
needs. Fortunately, or, we ought to say, through 
the natural justice of our all-wise Creator, these 
things areas much within the reach of humbler 
classes as they are within that of the wealthier. 
The difference is that the former do not recog- 
nize:or understand their own necessities, while 
the latter, taught from childhood to think, do. 

So far the difficulty with the promoters of total 
abstinence has been that, with certain noble ex- 
ceptions, they have lost themselves in tears and 
groans and denunciation, but have not applied to 
the subject that calm thought which should have 
shown them the root of the difficulty, and a way 
to provide for it. They have wept over the drank- 
ard at revivals and prayer-meetings, and then 
sent him home to -his barren, amusementless, 
emotionless existence, to fall anew into the old 
sin. At last, however, a light has come, or rath- 
er the first gleam of it, for there is an immense 
field to be worked before the ground shall be 
half covered. 

The new plan for the benefit of the myriads of 
our fellow-citizens who need much that has never 
yet come into their lives, if they are to be strength- 
ened and enabled to overcome the temptation to 
excessive stimulation by alcoholic drinks, is the 
establishment of coffee-houses—not mere res- 
taurants where food can be had, but clubs where 
it may be enjoyed, together with social pleasure 
and healthy recreations. These institutions are 
already flourishing in nearly every large city of 
England. In Liverpool there are twenty-four of 
these chub-houses, not only self-sustaining, but 


actually paying dividends. 
The or working-man’s club, 


as it is called, has recently been established in 
New York city on the east side, below Houston 


Street, There is said to be only one Protestant 


church within a radius of half a mile from the 
foot of Grand Street, East River. Within that 
district 145,000 persons are crowded, and there 
is not a single place where recreation may be 
sought profitably by any of them. It is. the pur- 
pose of those who have the management of the 
club to demonstrate to those from whom its sup- 
port and encouragement are expected that there 
is something better than the life to which they 
are accustomed. The club is not in any way 


{ connected with or under the directior® of any 


Church, or of the representatives of any Church, 
and no effort is made to inculcate religious doc- 
trines, except indirectly, that is, by the influence 
of proper associations. 

The project to establish ‘an association of this 
kind in New York originated with Mr. Witt1am 
Assatt, secretary of Lebanon Chapel, No. 70 Co- 
lumbia Street, who gave much consideration to 
the subject, and finally broached it to several mem- 
bers of the City Missionary and Tract Society, with 
which he is connected. The Rev. Dr. Bevan and 
Rev. Dr. RYLANCE at once volunteered to speak 
in behalf of the project, and subscriptions were 
started to rent and furnish a house suitable for 
the purpose. Among the first to subscribe were 
Wittiam E. Doner, Jun., D. Wittis James, and 
Howarp Porrer. The first public meeting in be- 
half of the project was held on March 17, when 
Rev. Dr. Bevan made an address. Since then 
enough money has been raised to rent the neces- 
sary premises, and the club has been formally or- 
ganized, with the Rev. James MARSHALL as presi- 
dent, the Rev. Conrap Dorencu and ANDREW Dow 
vice-presidents, and WiLL1aM ABBATT treasurer 
and secretary. The first floor is fitted up as a cof- 
fee-room, the second floor for reading and smok- 
ing rooms and a library, and the third floor for a 
lecture-room. Then the organization has been 
perfected by the election of a board of managers, 
composed in part of the working-men who join 
the club. The initiation fee, entitling each mem- 
ber to the use of the library and the reading and 
smoking rooms, is twenty-five cents, with addi- 
tional monthly dues of twenty cents. Free con- 
certs weekly, and popular scientific lectures are 
given for a small admission fee monthly. —= 

In this movement the total-abstinence people 
have taken hold of the cause they advocate in 
precisely the right way. Working-people as a 
class are not deep thinkers. If they were, it 
_— engender great restlessness and discontent 
with the positions they are called to fill, the power 
of thought usually producing in the possessor a 
desire to fill situations where his mental endow- 
ments may find scope and opportunity for exer- 


cise. It therefore becomes the duty of those 
whose minds are always at work upon the prob- 


lems of life to discover, and so far as possible 
provide for, the necessities of the poor, who are 
to be always with us. If the mind of the work- 


-ing-man, which is quite of the calibre to be in- 


terested in and entertained by the great events 
of history, the discoveries of science, and the 
beauties of art and poetry, even if he can not add 
to their list, can be opened to such a mine of rich 
enjoyment, and if he can be taught by influence 
and example the loveliness of gentleness, charity, 
and noble aspirations, the demon of drunkenness 
will shrink into such insignificance that no one 


need regard his existence. 


PREHISTORIC RELICS. 


THE caves, tombs, and gravel drifts of the earth, 
which are of all objects the most uninteresting to 
the casual observer, have in our days become. 
strangely eloquent. At the touch of science they 
have lent a voice to the dumb past. - Raising the 
veil of antiquity, they have unrolled page after 
page of ancient history, written neither with pen 
nor pencil, but stamped on the rude implements 
of war or the chase, imprinted on the few threads 
of decaying tissue that inwrap the crumbling 
skeleton, engraved on the bracelet of bronze or 
silver that encircled the slender wrist of some 
prehistoric beauty, or chased on the brooch of 
gold that clasped the mantle of some renowned 
but forgotten chieftain. 

In the pile or lake dwellings of Switzerland 
many interesting discoveries have been made. 
Three kinds of wheat—one an Egyptian variety 
—have been found; also two kinds of barley, two 
kinds of millet, the remains of fruit such as ap- 
ples and pears, peas, flax, and weeds. For their 
cattle and swine, the lake-dwellers seem to have 
laid up winter fodder in the shape of acorns and 
beech-nuts. They made cloth of their flax, and 
could even weave it into an ornamental pattern. 
From an examination of the human remains 
found in these curious lake-dwellings and in the 
sepulchral caves, the most eminent geologists are 
of opinion that our Neolithic ancestors were of 
the same race as the Basque-speaking peoples who 
are still to be found in the north of Spain and 
in the south of France. : 

However acquired, the possession of bronze 
marks an era of advancement. The dwellings of 
the people who used it were better, and their cir- 
cumstances more comfortable, than those of the 
Neolithic tribes they succeeded. They had axes 
and sickles of bronze, gouges, chisels, hammers, 
and knives ; and, as a natural consequence, all the 
products of their labor were superior and better 
finished. ‘They could weave well a tough and 
strong fabric, and their clothes were formed of 
several pieces sewed together. - Their cloth is 
almost invariably of linen, no woollen cloth be- 
longing to this period having been found either 
in France or Switzerland ; but in a wooden cof- 
fin discovered in 1861 at Ribe, in Jutland, the re- 
mains of a body were found inclosed in a cloak 
of coarse woollen cloth ; a woollen cap covered the 
head, the lower limbs having been wrapped in 
woollen leggings. Under the cloak was a wool- 
len shirt, girt round the waist by a long woollen 
band. A bronze dagger in a wooden sheath had 
been laid beside the dead hand; and in a small 
box were a few necessary articles for the long 


journey toward the spirit-land, consisting of an- 
other woollen cap, a comb, and a knife—the whole 
inclosed in a bull’s hide. Another coffin con- 
tained the paraphernalia of an ancient belle, a 
brooch, a knife, a double-pointed awl, and a pair 
of tweezers, all of bronze; two studs, one of 
bronze and one of tin ; and a javelin head of flint ; 
while a third coffin, that of a baby, contained a 
small bronze bracelet and a bead of amber. Sir 
John Lubbock considers that these bodies be- 
longed to the close of the bronze period. Bodies 
wrapped in woollen cloth have also been found 
in Britain, as at Scale House barrow, near Rylston, 
in Yorkshire. It is, however, worthy of remark 
that it is only in the exceptional cases in which 
the body is turned into adipocere (an unctuous 
waxy substance) that woollen cloth is found ; in 
normal circumstances that fabric would disappear 
far more rapidly than linen. 

The bronze remains found in the Rhone Valley 
prove that the art of metal-working, once ac- 
quired, was carried by these early races to great 
perfection. They were acquainted with the pro- 
cesses of casting, tempering, stamping, and en- 
graving metal. With this discovery of a new 
art came a simultaneous improvement in the pot- 
ter’s craft; the rude cups of the Neolithic age 
disappear, and are succeeded by vessels of an 
endless variety of form and ornamentation, some 
of which are extremely beautiful. Some of the 
vases are inlaid with tin, others are marked with 
the same patterns employed to decorate the Etrus- 
can vases of Italy, while others, found in the pile- 
dwellings of the lake of Bourget, have represen- 
tations of men and animals. The collections of 
bronze jewelry are also abundant and curious. 
They consist of bracelets, armlets, long hair-pins 
with decorated heads, rings, ear-rings, girdles 
adorned with pendants, brooches, buttons, studs, 
and torques for the neck. War being in these 
early days as common as it appears to be in more 
modern times, we find well-stored armories, com- 
prising battle-axes, arrows, and clubs, lances and 
short swords, as also helmets and shields of thin 
plates of hammered bronze. Their graves resem- 
ble those of their Neolithic predecessors, with one 
important difference—dead bodies were burned, 
as a rule, instead of buried, the ashes, inclosed in 
urns, being placed in the tombs. 

In the lake-dwellings of Eastern Switzerland 
the implements found are of bone and stone; 
but in those of Western Switzerland there are 
rich accumulations of bronze implements and 
utensils; while in the upper layers of débris 
iron begins to appear, showing how in its turn 
the bronze was supplanted by a metal still more 
universally useful, and destined to be the type 
of a grand era of enlightenment and progress. 
Almost as interesting and instructive as the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland are the Danish kitchen- 
middens, or shell mounds—refuse heaps which 
have accumulated round the tents or huts of the 
primitive population. Many of these have been 
examined, and rude flasks, sling-stones, axes, flint 
fragments, and the bones of various animals 
have been obtained from them. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue opening of a new decade, with 1880, turns the 
thoughts to the remarkable events of the past ten 
years, a detailed mention of which would make, not 
paragraphs merely, but volumes. With the loss of the 
Borussia and the disaster on the bridge over the Firth 
of Tay fresh in mind, other terrible calamities of the 
decade just closed are quickly recalled. Hundreds of 
lives were lost with the steamers Atlantic and Ville du 
Havre in 1873, and then many hundreds more with the 
Metropolis, the Huron, the Princess Alice, the Byzan- 
tium, the training-ship Eurydice, the Pommerania, the 
Austrian steam-ship Sphinz (which was burned in the 
Adriatic), and with many other vessels, small and large, 
which have met a disastrous fate on the high seas. 
Among strange and terrible calamities were the awful 
cyclone, which in 1876 swept over Eastern Bengal, 
submerging three islands, and destroying, it is believed, 
about 250,000 human beings ; the burning of the Brook- 
lyn Theatre; an earthquake in Asia Minor, which kill- 
ed 2000 people; a fire in Tien-tsin, China, in which 
8000 lives were sacrificed ; colliery explosion at Hay- 


dock, England, 200 lives lost; the dreadfal famine in 


China; the havoc made by yellow fever in 1878 But 
this list might be almost indefinitely extended, for the 
Ashtabula disaster, the great Boston fire, the dreadful 
colliery explosion at Abercarne, the terrific explosion 
of flour mills at Minneapolis, Minnesota, the destruc- 
tive tornado at Wallingford, Connecticut, the New 
England freshets, the inundation at Szegedin, Hun- 


gary, by which 2000 or 3000 lives were lost, by no means» 


exhaust the number of calamities which rise in the 
retrospect. It is pleasanter to turn to notable works 
achieved and improvements wrought which will have 
a lasting influence on commerce, education, and the 
general prosperity of the people of this and other 
countries: the opening of the Hoosac and Mont Cenis 
tunnels; the increased number of ocean telegraphs; 
the invention of the telephone; Japan opened to com- 
merce; the exposure and breaking up of the “‘ Tweed 
Ring”; the education of Chinese youths in the United 
States and England; the inventions connected with 
the electric light; the great improvement in educa- 
tional institutions, especially the changes which give 
to women facilities for higher education; the resump- 
tion of specie payments in our country ; the refunding 
of a large share of the public indebtedness; the devel- 
opment of home industries; and recently the general 
revival of business—all these, and numerous other 
events, indicate the progress made during the past ten 
years. There have been wars and rumors of war 
abroad; but with the exception of the contests with 
the Indians, we have been at peace, although the up- 
rising of working-men in the summer of 1877 might eas- 
ily have ended seriously but for the prompt action of 
civil and military authorities. - 

In the records of the past decade is a long list of 
eminent persons who have died, leaving to the world 
the legacy of noble thoughts, good deeds, and pure 
lives. The memory of these, and the wide-spread in- 
finence they exerted, will long remain to remind us 
that “‘ we may make our lives sublime.” 


On January 1, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps inaugurated 
in person, at Panama, the work of a definite survey 
for a sea-level canal. The ceremonies took place on a 


steamer at the mouth of the Rio Grande, which is 
about a mile from Panama. Functionaries of the 
Panama and Colombian governments were present, and 
also members of the Technical Committee, the latter 
taking an active part in the proceedings, which were 
noted with interest by numerons spectators. The fol- 
lowing evening the city of Panama was brilliantly il- 
luminated in honor of M. De Lesseps, the old Spanish 
buildings having been profusely decorated with flags . 
early in the day, when a grand military display was 
held. The final survey has been placed in charge of 
five engineers, who will complete their work during 
January, it is said, when excavations will commence. 


~ Mndie’s circulating library in London has an almost 
world-wide fame, and has an enormous list of sub- 
scribers in that metropolis. But now there is some 
prospect of an opposition, to be called the *“‘ Grosvenor 
Library.” It will be established near the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and will contain reading-rooms and various 
other accommodations for subscribers. Another great 
circulating library can certainly find room in London. 
When a popular hook is issued, Mudie alone takes 
from one to two thousand copies, and after his sub- 
scribers have read them they are sent to libraries in 
smaller towns, 


Early in February the works of the late William M. 
Hunt which belong to his estate will be sold in Boston. - 


The prize of twelve thousand francs offered at Turin | 
for discoveries in the physiology of plants has beén 
won by Charlies Darwin.. 


The arrival of President Prado, of Pern, in this city, 
and the announcement by cable that the President of. 
Bolivia had been deposed, were events which occurred 
almost simultaneously. Since his departure from Lima 
—an event which would appear to have been thought 
politic by President Prado himself at the time—Gen- 
era! Pierola has been made Dictator, after a flerce rev- 
olution. The failure of the allied republics in the war 
with Chili is doubtless the cause of the deposition of. 
the Presidents of Peru and Bolivia. 


Farmers, as a class, certainly ought to be encouraged 
by the fact that, according to an eatimate made by the 
statistician of the Agricultural Department, the staple 
crops of the past year are worth about $416,000,000 

.more than those of the previous year. This estimate 
was not made upon the quoted market prices, but upon 
the actual value to producers. 


The New York Turnverein,to which the Turn Hall, 
recently destroyed by fire, belonged, is one of the old- 
est German societies in this city, and numbers about 
four hundred members. The hall was also a popular 
resort of other German societies. The old bell that 
has rung over many jovial meetings in the great hall 
was a trophy brought from the war by the Turner 
regiment, the Twentieth New York Volunteers. They 
took it from Hampton Court House, where it used to 
ring out announcements of slave sales, and have kept 
it ever since, 


It is expected by lovers of the game of chess that a 
more extended taste for this recreation will be culti- 
vated by the tournaments of the Fifth American Chess 
Congress, in session at this writing, and that a foun- 
dation will be laid for an international chess tourna- 
ment in 1883, if the proposed World’s Fair is then held 
in this city. 


In October, 1878, jnst as the young King of Spain 
had returned from his solitude in the Escurial, where 
he had been mourning the loss of his Queen’ Mercedes, 
an attempt to shoot him in the streets of Madrid was 
made by a miscreant, who was almost instantly dis- 
covered and pointed out by Alfonso himseif. On the 
30th of last December, while the King was driving 
with Queen Christine through the gate of the palace 
in Madrid, two shots were fired at the royal carriage, 
one passing close to the Queen’s face, but no injury 
resulted. The would-be assassin was immediately ar- 
rested, and confessed that he was the agent of others. 
His name is Gonzales, and he is said to be only about 
nineteen years old. 


Six lives were lost and several persons severely in- 
jured by a terrible explosion in a celluloid manufac- 
torysin Newark on January 5. It seems, at this writ- 
ing, that the cause of the explosion is unknown. The 
inflammable nature of the materials in the building 
caused a great conflagration. A few years ago, wher 
the works of the Celluloid Manufacturing Company 
were in this city, a similar accident occurred in con- 
sequence of the overheating of celluloid in process of 
manufacture. 


_ On New-Year's Eve the little village of Menlo Park, 
New Jersey, was illuminated by forty electric lamps, 
the new invention of Mr. T. A. Edison. Moreover, 
there were numerous electric burners in thé labora- 
tory and machine shops of Mr. Edison, and a few pri- 
vate dwellings were lighted in the same way. Hun- 
dreds of people visited the place that evening to aat- 
isfy their curiosity in regard to the new light. It is 
well known that Mr. Edison has been engaged for 
many months in trying to invent a lamp by which the 
electric light may be utilized for household illumina- 
‘tion, as well as be more serviceable in public places. 
His earlier experiments with platinum wire seemed at 
first successful, but time developed defects which 
could not be remedied. More recently he has been | 
testing the capabilities of carbon in various ways. ~ 
The “* burners” of his new lamps are made of a slender 
thread of carbonized paper or Bristol-board. One of 
these. burners is inclosed between two platinum wires - 
in a glass globe or tube, in which the most perfect 
vacuum now possible has been produced, and perfect- 
ly sealed to exclude the air; and this is the electric 
lamp whigh is now attracting so much attention at 
Menlo Park. It is said that the number of Jamps will 
soon be increased to eight hundred. They are being. 
thoroughly tested, and, not unlikely, defects may be 
developed. The principle upon which they are con- 
structed ie not new; but hitherto inventors have not 
succeeded, apparently, in obtaining so perfect a vacu- 
um in lamps as has Mr. Edison—a vacuum being es- 
sential to prevent the combustion of the carbon, An- 
other inventor in the same field, Mr. W. E. Sawyer, of 
this city, has invented a lamp which he says wil! burn 
five hundred hours. Time will reveal the practical 
utility of fhe new electric lamp. Mr. Edison himeelf, 
and many scientific men, are confident of ultimate and 
perfect success in electric illumination ; and although 
there is much skepticism in regard to the entire and 
correct solution of this intricate problem, it certainly 
seems not unlikely that science and inventive genius 


will fnally surmount all difficulties, 
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METROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL, NEW YORK—EXTERIOR VIEW.—Frow tue Arcarrct’s Pace 61.] 
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BISHOP HAVEN. 


Tue Rev. Gupert Haven, one of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died at his 
home, in Malden, Massachusetts, on Saturday, 
January 8. He contracted malarial digease on 
the west coast of Africa several years ago, and 
never recovered from its effects. Bishop Haven 
was a native of Boston, and was born September 
19,1821. He entered the Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, in 1842, and graduated 
in 1846. After graduating, he was for several 

ears Principal of Amenia Seminary, in this State. 
In 1851 he joined the New England Methodist 
Conference, and occupied for a series of years 
some of its most important pulpits. Being an 
ardent abolitionist, he was aflame with the fire of 
patriotism when the war broke out in 1861, of- 
fered himself as chaplain of the Eighth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, and was appointed to the po- 
sition. He saw much service in Virginia, where 
the regiment was principally engaged. «From 
1865 to 1867 he had the supervision of the freed- 
men in Mississippi. His conception of the future 
destiny of the Southern negroes was of the most 
sanguine character. He proclaimed the certainty 
of their rise to the highest civilization with the 
fervor of a prophet, and identified himself with 
them, as they struggled upward, in every possible 


well known as a brilliant writer, Mr. 
HavEN came by common consent to the editor- 
ship of Zion’s Herald, in 1867, as the successor 
to his cousin, Dr. E. 0. Haven, now President of 
Syracuse University. This paper is the oldest in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, has had among 
its editors the Rev. Dr. ABE. Srevens, the well- 
known historian, and has always been conducted 
with unusual ability, Mr. Haven signalized his 
editorial term by his ardent advocacy of lay del- 
egation in the Church, and his views in relation 
to the treatment of our Southern problem. . If 


his opinions were considered by some to be ex- 


treme, they were known to be sincere, and were 
always defended with unfailing vivacity and good 
humor. An optimist by temperament, Mr. Haven 
never saw the impracticable—did not, indeed, 
know the meaning of the word; his visions of 
the future were smiling and sunny, and of their 
realization he never had a doubt. He was an 
advanced thinker, but his thinking was usually 
in the line of right progress. The difference be- 
tween him and more practical men was that he 
did not conceive the right to be at any moment 
impossible of attainment. 

While editor, Mr. Haven hada large share in 
the founding of Boston University. This insti- 
tution is now organized, and though not.in the 
full enjoyment of its endowment, is doing suc- 
cessful work. In 1872 he was elected by the 

General Conference (which sat that year in Brook- 
lyn) one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. His election was due largely to his per- 
sonal popularity in New England. His genial 
temper, his good-fellowship, had made for him 
troops of friends. He went everywhere by the 
name of “ Git” Haven, and even after his election 
to the episcopal office this prenomen still clung 
to him. The high dignity of his position made 
no change in his outer characteristics. He was 
still the same impressible person. To official re- 
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THE REV. GILBERT HAVEN.—Puaorograruep sy Rockwoop. 


serve he made no pretensions, but proved himself 
withal a capable and indefatigable administrator. 
Atlanta was assigned to him as his official home. 
All through the South he sought to awaken in 
the freedmen a sense of their manhood, and won 
their confidence and love to an unprecedented 


n the distribution of episcopal work a few 
years ago, the task was assigned Bishop Haven 
of visiting the Methodist missions in Liberia, on 
the west coast of Africa. It was a perilous ven- 
ture, for the coast is extremely unhealthy. He 
spent several weeks in Monrovia, the Liberian 


capital, and on the shores of St. Paul River, and 


Zz bite ZA 


came back apparently well, but ever since his 
body has been held fast in the deadly grip of the 
African fever. At times better, and at other 
times worse, his condition was a cause of serious 
alarm to his friends. After making a brave fight 
for life, he succumbed at last. 

Bishop HaveEN was a constant writer for the 
press. In 1864 he published the Pilgrim’s Wal- 
let, a book of European travel; in 1869, National 
Sermons ; in 1875, Our Nearest Neighbor, a vol- 
ume descriptive of Mexico. He was also author 
of a Life of Father Taylor, the seamen’s preacher, 
of Boston, and of numerous articles in the Ifeth- 
odist and other reviews. 
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A TIMBER SHOOT IN BAVARIA.—/See PaGe 62. 


A NEW MUSIC HALL FOR 
NEW YORK. 

For many years a need has been felt here for 
some establishment different from anything that 
we have in the city, which should combine the 
features of a concert hall, café; first-class restau- 
rant, and ball-room under the same roof, withgut 
their interfering with one another. 

The work of forming a company and erecting 
a suitable building for this purpose was taken 
in hand with great energy about a year ago by 
Mr. Rudolph Aronson, who, it will be remem- 
bered, conducted a number of popular concerts 
at Gilmore’s Garden, and in February last the 
Metropolitan Concert Company, Limited, was in- 
corporated, with a capital of $100,000. 

The ditectors of. the company are James P. 
Lowrey, Adolph Hallgarten, Charles Renauld, 
George W. Dillaway, Rudolply Aronson, John E. 
Brooks, and William Perzél. 

After mature deliberation and examination of 
every site in the city that seemed at all available 
for the purpose, the lot lying on the south side of 
Forty-first Street, and running from Broadway to 
Seventh Avenue, was selected as being in every 
way the most eligible that could be found. A 
long lease of the property was secured, and the 
well-known architect George B. Post was select- 
ed to make the designs. 

The building will be constructed of Philadel. 
phia brick, stone, and iron. The entrance will be 
on the Broadway side, through a large'round arch 
that runs up to the*top of the second story. The 
basement will be occupied by a restaurant, and by 
the kitchen, pantries, store-rooms, and servants’ 
offices of the establishment.. On each side of the 
entrance, on the first floor, are parlors for ladies 
and gentlemen, cloak-rooms, and the offices of 
the manager, treasurer, directors, and other offi- 
cials. The vestibule opens directly into the con- 
cert hall, which occupies nearly the whole of the 
first floor, and is, of course, open to the roof. 

The music stand will be in the centre of the 
room, and facing the same there will be several 
rows of fixed seats. Outside of these there will be 
chairs and tables. The whole ground-floor is to 
be neatly laid out with shrubbery, plants, rare 
exotics, and will be made as bright and pretty as 
possible. There will be a promenade running 
round the outside of the whole hall, fifteen feet 
in width. At the Seventh Avenue side of the 


building there will be a.café, buffet, and reading- . 


room, opening directly into the concert hall 
through three large arches. - A novel feature 
in the café will be an immense chimney running 
through the middle of the room, with a huge fire- 
place on each of its four sides. There are stairs 
at both ends of the building running up to the 
second story, at the Broadway end of which there 
is a large parlor, just over the entrance; with 
cloak and dressing rooms on each side. At the 
second story a gallery will run all around the 
hall, occupied by two rows of boxes, which are to 
be prettily furnished and upholstered. The res- 
taurant will be on the second floor, at the Seventh 
Avenue end, directly over. the café, and it will be 
separated from the hall by glass windows, which 
may be opened or closed at pleasure. The only 
part of the building carried higher than the sec- 
ond story is the hall proper, with its arched roof. 
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~ On the roof, over the boxes, there will be a broad 


terrace running completely round the building, 
opening into the hall, so that the music may be 
perfectly well heard. It will make a charming 
place to sit in summer, and it will be provided 
with tables, dumb-waiters, and all necessary con- 
veniences for having refreshments served there. 
One of the novel features of the building will be 
a sliding roof of iron, constructed so that it may 
be removed in a few moments, leaving the con- 
cert hall perfectly open. Another peculiar fea- 
ture will be that a table-d’héte dinner will be 
served in the restaurant every afternoon from five 
till eight o’clock, and part of the band will play 
during this time. Mr. Rudolph Aronson will con- 
duct the orchestra of fifty musicians, and concerts 
similar to those of Strauss in Vienna and Arban 
in Paris will be given nightly nearly all the year 
round. Among the gentlemen who are interested 
in the undertaking, and are holders of the stock, 
are Messrs. Henry Morgan, Theodore A. Have- 
meyer, Julius Hallgarten, Edward Cooper, Jesse 
Seligman, William R. Garrison, James E. Ward, 
William A. Cole, D. C. Calvin, J. N. A. Griswold, 
F. De Neufville, Francis A. Stout, Henry Have- 
meyer, G. S. Winston, James Harriman, Samuel 
Shethar, A. B. Stone, Algernon S. Sullivan, H. 0. 
Havemeyer, José F. Navarro, Louis W atjin, H. W. 
Mali, Grosvenor P. Lowrey, James M. Varnum, 
and many other distinguished citizens. 


TIMBER-RAFTING IN GERMANY. 


In olden times all the timber from the Black 
Forest of Germany was floated down the various 
streams into the Rhine. Now very much of it is 
carried over road and railway. But, fortunately 
for lovers of the picturesque, the old method is 
not wholly out of use, and rafting still forms for 
the stranger one of the most attractive features 
of the country, td | 

The pines having been sawn off a little above 
the roots, are slid frem the mountain or hill side 
where they have grown into the never-failing 
stream, which flows rapidly,.over bowlders and 
amid rapids, through the valley. Here they are 


pierced at each end, and tied together with wil-. 


low roots in, rows of froin four to ten, according 
to the width of the stream. To this roughly con- 
structed raft a similar one is joined, also tied 
with willow roots. To this others are added, the 
foremost having a sort of rough bow made of a 
hollowed tree trunk, and the last section being 
fitted with a rudder, usually formed of a stripling 
ine. 

The frail, extraordinary-looking craft is now 
launched on its rapid voyage. A man stands at 
the bow to steady it, the water flying up between 
the trees and drenching him at every yard. An- 
other is at the helm. All along the raft men 
furnished with poles or oars move rapidly from 
section to section, guiding here, restraining there, 
and at times having to use all their strength to 
cling on, liable to be swamped at every moment, 
as the raft rushes madly along with the impetu- 
‘ous torrent, dashing over rapids, and through nar- 
rows, énd over bowlders, twisting and curving as 
it follows the intricate windings of the stream, 
“like a thing of life,” not precisely after the 
fashion in which we ordinarily apply the term, 
but rather in the form of a huge, black, wrig- 
gling serpent, which seems to swim rather through 
than upon the surface of the stream, sending a 
rolling wave before it, which surges up and 
through the tree trunks in a thousand hissing 
eddies. 

As may well be believed, the navigation of 
these rafts requires no little skill, care, and knowl- 
edge of the locality; and the extreme rapidity 


with which they are carried over the seething wa- | 


ter seems to the uninitiated on-looker simply a 
mad career toward destruction. As a matter of 
fact, however, the streams are so shallow that lit- 
tle real danger exists. 

Where the narrow mountain stream flows out 
into the scarcely less rapid river, the rafts are 
widened and joined to others, until in time, when 
the broad and stately Rhine is reached, they are 
built tp into those floating, villages which may so 
often be observed on the river, some of them it is 
said, 700 feet long. 

These rafts are very peculiar. They are formed 
of several layers of trees placed one on the other, 
and planked over with rough deal so as to form 
a deck. Upon this are erected various small 
huts and cabins; for the Rhine raft carries often 
a population of not less than three or four hun- 
dred persons, the boatmen being accompanied by 
their wives and: families, while cows, fowls, and 
pigs are also carried for the use of the crew; 
and we are assured that the domestic: economy 
of an East Indiaman or a modern man-of-war 
could hardly be more complete. A well-supplied 
boiler is at work night and day in the kitchen; 
the dinner hour is announced by a basket stuck 
on a pole, at which signal the pilot gives the 
word of command,and the men run from all 
quarters to receive their rations; while the con- 
sumption of provisions during the voyage is 
stated to be almost incredible, it having been 
calculated that, from the time of the construction 
of the raft until it is sold, no less than 45,000 
pounds of bread, 30,000 pounds of meat, 15,000 
pounds of butter, 10,000 pounds of cheese, 500 
tuns of beer, 8 butts of wine, and other provisions 
in proportion, are disposed of. These immense 
rafts are navigated to Holland, where they are 
sald for from $J00,000 to $150,000 each. 

The single raft. pictured by the artist on page 
61 is of simpler construction, and has a steering 

oar on each end. It is passing a timber chute 
in one of the rivers in the flat parts of Bavaria. 
These rivers are obstructed here and there by 
dame to keep the waters always at a certain 
leve], with chutes made to let the rafts pass 
over. This chute was 200 yards long by seven 
or eight yards wide, boarded at the bottom and 
sides, down which the water rushed to the lower 
level. Describing the scene, the artist says: 


“Presently we heard a cry from above, ‘A raft 
is coming!’ We waited, and before long we saw 
a mass of timber, with four or five men on it, one 
with the long steering oar in his hand, preparing 
for the plunge. It came slowly on until the in- 
cline began, when the speed increased, and soon 
became tremendous. An error in steering would 
have been fatal, as, if the raft had swung round, 
it would have jammed against the sides, and the 
men must have been washed off. However, this 
one went smoothly enough down the incline until 
it came to the end of the planking, when there 
was a sudden drop of three or four feet. Here 
the men took firm hold of each other while the 
raft took the leap, and went bumping and tum- 
bling about as if it were coming to pieces every 
minute, until it got past the surf, and safely into 
the smooth water beyond. It was most exciting 
to watch, and must be quite an event in the mo- 
notonous lives of the raftsmen.” 


New York, June 17, 1879. 
$11 East 74th St. 

Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 

Gentlemen,—I thank you from all my heart for 
the benefit I have received from your medicine, 
the “Constitution Water.” It has entirely cured 
me of my disease of long standing inflammation 
and catarrh of the bladder. 

‘Very truly yours, Rev, I. P. Fereu. 

‘Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. 

For Sale by all Druggists.—{Com.} | 


Tue standard quality of Burnett’s Cologne and 
Flavoring Extracts have, without an exception, 
won for them the highest awards for excellence 
over all competitors, in every Exposition wher- 
ever they have been placed, for the past twenty 
years; and to place the cap-stone upon past 
honors, the Tribunal at the Centennial, composed 
of experienced judges at home and from abroad, 
join in the popular verdict, and pronounce them 


“the best in the world.”—[ Com. i 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner, of 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com. 


ALLEN’s Brain Food positively cures nervous de- 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 Ist Av. N. ¥.-[Com} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE PUBLIC. 
BO R’S BITTERS. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS. 
In accordance with the desire frequently ex- 

pressed, both in the United States and abroad, 
these Bitters, so long and. justly celebrated for 
their fineness as a cordial, and for their medicinal 
virtues against all diseases of or arising from the 
on ope organs, will henceforth be put up and 
sold not only in quart but 

ALSO PINT BOTTLES, 


for medicinal, family, travelling, and other pur- 
poses. To be had at all the principal dragista, 
grocers, ait merchants, &c. 

L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, New York, 


Post-Office Box 1029. 78 John Street. 


‘McOARTHY’S 
History of Our Own Times. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 

- the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin 
Congress. By Justin McCartuy, Author 
of ‘*The,Waterdale Neighbors,” ‘*‘My Ene- 
my’s Daughter,” &c. Vol. I. (containing 
Vols. I. and II. of the English Edition), 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no*more for it. * * * Its general 
justice, its breadth of view, and its sparkling buoy- 
aucy.—Saturday Review, London. 

*** The work will, we have no doubt, speedily 
become essential to every good library. — Noncon- 
Jormist, London. | 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Cc, STEHR, of 


eerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St. eX. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


AS PAGE FLORA!, AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, Il- 
lustrated with B ds, Scrolis, Ferns, &c. Covers 
elegantly gilded. Als» 47 t quotations. All 15c., 
postpaid (stamps tak, *). ents wan 

G. W. BOCEMS! . tS, West Haven, Conn. 


MAKE! )NEY, ALL OF YOU! 


tonette Press, $8.00. 
— > tices to 


Swill do first-class work. A//are 


CURTIS & from $3: 
Estab. 1347. 


For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents gen- 
erally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the kind 
yet brought to our GAZETTE, 


HARPER'S 


TERMS. 


our Cents a Number. 

INGLE SusBscripTions for one year, 
$1.50; Five Susscriptions, one year, 
$7/00— payable in advance. Postage 
free. 

Supscriprions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. S 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
risk of loss. 

Address | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankiin Square, N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 

Thirteen Numbers of Harper’s Youne 
Propie will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s WEEKLY for 1880; or, Harprr’s 
Youne Peoprge and Harper’s WEEKLY will be sent 
to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harper’s WEEKLY for January, 1880, 
on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Youne Prorte has been from the first success- 
ful beyond anticipation.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands 
of dollars to every community where the boys and 
girls are induced to read it, and its kind, in prefer- 
ence to the silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.— 
Sunday-School Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. 
VINCENT. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 


4 tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 


alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—N. Y. Star. 

ARPER’s YouNG Prope has won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup- 
port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether different from all the yonng people 
we have ever known.—JN. Y¥. Evening Mail. 

Youne Prope is just as artfully suited to the tastes 
of boys and girls as Harper’s other famous periodicals 
to the likings of adults. * * * The new paper prom- 
ises to be a model of its kind. It is full of innocent 
fun and useful kuowledge, made really entertaining. 
The pictures are many and good.—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. | 

A weekly paper for children which parents need 
not fear to let their children read at the family fire- 
side.—Hartford Daily Times. | 

A very bright paper, * * * just the paper to take 
the eye and secure the attention of the buys and girls. 
—Springfield Daily Union. 


Skill and fidelity in manufacture, © 
- Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
| Yielding unrivaled tones. 
IQustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOTO VISITING CARDS. SAMPLE be EE 
Latest Style now all the Rage. One 
dozen, Finest Gilt Edged, Round Cornered, with 
Name and ee only 60 cents; 2 doz. $1 00. 
Sample and MAMMOTH 146-Page Book FREE. 
H. B. MATHEWS’ SONS, 220 e Street, Chicago. 


Ds 


STARCH 


Send) Stamp for catalogue. 


t Pack in cane, 10. Old and 
WD & CO., Winsted, Conn, 


1Q ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name 
18 10c., postpaid. Gxo. I. & Co,, Nassau, N.Y. 


PEOPLE. 


TRIUMPHANT 
EVERYWHERE. 


What Wholesale Druggists Think 


of Cuticura Remedies. | 


Flattering Evidence of their 
Great Popularity. | 


B oston The Curtoura Remepiszs have been suc- 
¢ cessful from the start. Few medicin 
in our stock have so large a sale. : ! 
Gro. C. Goopwin & Co. 
Has passed judgment on the Cv- 
N cw Yor and they ~ 
accepted success. Merit, originality, and money have 
conquered the prejudices and won the confidence of 
the people of New York and Brooklyn. = 
Hrceman & Co. 
Conservative Philadelphia, th 
P h iladelphia. home of medicines and. mdiicel 
training, has accepted the Curioura Remepixs, and 
they are now sold in all our drug stores. Our sales - 
Southwest and at home are daily increasing. 
Jounston, Huottoway, & Co, 

Few, if any, popular remedies 
Detroit. many red 
the public as the Curiourna | 

T. H. Hincuman & Sons, | 
Ch i caso We give four reasons why the Currovra 

4 ¢ Remepixs are so successful: First, they - 
are original and revolutionary in their composition 
and mode of treatment. Second, they undoubtedly 

great curative properties. Third, there are 
thousands upon thousands of sick and suffering who 
have tried and found wanting the usual remedies and 
modes of treatment, and who are ready to welcome a 
really great and successful medicine. Fourth, the 
price of them is within the means of every invalid. 

Van Sounaaok, Stevenson, & Co. 
The Remenuzs sell well, an 
St. Louis. we notice a daily increased oe mg 
they evidently having taken a firm hold upon the com- 
munity at large, and are received with that degree of 
confidence to which they are justly entitled. 
Rionarpson & Co, 
a ; We recall few medicines that hav 
Cincinnati. so geuerally won the confidence of 
the drug trade as the Remeprzs. 
R. & Co. 

The Cutrtoura Remepres have 
M ilwauk ce, proved from the first a triumphant 
success. Deake Broruzzs. 

The Courrovura Remepizs are firm! 
St. Paul. here, and demand in 
creasing. Our trade is steadily growing and reaching 
out to new territory in the West and Southwest, so 
that we expect to do even more in the future. 

Bros. & Coruer. 

The Curtovra Remepizs have met 
Louisville. with a steady sale throughout this 
sectjon of the country. | ArgtHuur Perer & Co, 

sq The Curtovra Remepizs are deser- 

Memphis, vedly popular in this locality, and 
have had a large sale. S. Mansrixip & Co. 

The Curtoura Remrpres meet with 

Charleston. ready sale, and we find the demand 

steadily increasing in this section of the country, 

| & Mosse. 

No more immediately successfuj] med- 

Savann ah, icines than the REMEDIES 

have ever been introduced into this market that we 
can remember. Osceota Butter. 


. Possessing new features and un- 
Galveston. doubted curative properties, the Cu- 


“TicukRA Remepigs have rapidly obtained the popular 


favor wherever introduced in our section. 
| Tuompson Souorr & Co. 
I find the Curicura Remenixs 
N ew Orlean 8. without doubt the most popu- 
lar and satisfactory ever introduced into this market. 


The sales exceed any other similar preparations, 
I. L. Lyons. 


. . We are happy to attest to the 
Ev1ks, since their introduction on this coast, have met 
with an unprecedented sale. Revineton & Co. 


The Remepies are prepared by Weeks 
& Potter, Chemists and ts, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 8 Snow Hill, London, and are for 
sale by all Druggista. Price of Curioura, small boxes, 
Su cents; large boxes, $1; Reso.vent, $1 per bottle; 
Cutioura Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 30 cents; 
three cakes, 75 cents. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


C. WEIS Pipe 


Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 
cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 898 Grand Street, N. Y. 


Send one, two, three, or 
x, by express, of the 
Candies in America, put up 
elegantly and strictly pure. 
ers to all Chi . Ad- 
dress C.F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, 
78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


WELLULOID EYEGLASSESP 


represeuting the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. Thelightest, & 

known, Sold by and Je ers. 

by SPENCER 0. M. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


The Celebrated Self-Inker No. 2. 


$5 BEST PRESS sor: 
WG. vans, Invr.and 8. 9th St. 
Philada., Pa. 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 


ASTHMA CURED! 


Trial Packages sent free. Regular size, $1.00. 
Ask your Druggist, or address 
Dr. E.G. SMITH, entland, Indiana. 


SENT FREE musica: werato. 
includes $10 worth of Music 


$1 50a year,which es $ 
of a choice character. Address the Musioat Heratp 
Co., Music Halil, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for postage. 


I" PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. Harrzr & Bro., Cleveland, O. 


| & 
+ 
fan Ty & 
ay, 
Everywhere known and prized for 
50 CARDS, an El | 
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LADIES everywhere can get 
their supplies of dress-materials 
and adornment from New York 
City with so great advantage that 
on learning this fact they will 
not afterward be content with 
ordinary facilities. The first step 
is to write for a catalogue to Lord 
& Taylor, Broadway and Twen- 
tieth Street. 

At this time of year some arti- 
cles can be got for very little 
money — articles in danger of 
being left over. If you want to 
buy at half to two-thirds price, 
inqujre for marked-down goods. 
Now cloaks, certain dress-goods, 
underclothing, hosiery, and table- 
linen of all sorts are going ri- 
diculously low. 

A catalogue is most helpful 
in finding out exactly what you 
want; but you must inquire if 
you would learn of such bargains. 
You can get them a thousand 
miles away if you are prompt. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 
: 40 Constitution Water, 
THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
‘HE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


HARPER'S 


LATEST ISSUES. 


OTs. 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews........- 15 
72. Moy O'Brien. By ‘‘ Melusine”............... 10 
73. Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
74. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 15 
75. The Two Miss Flemings............+ee+eeeees 15 
76. Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 15 
77. Reuben Davidger. A Story for Boys.......... 15 


78. The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart..... 15 
79. The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens... 20 
80. Madge Dunraven. By the Author of ‘The we 


Queen of Connaught”’....... 
81. Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author of ‘John 

Halifax, 1 
82. Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by 

83. Cousin ‘Henry. By Anthony Trollope......... 10 
84. Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen....... 15 
85. The Bertrams. By Anthony Trollope......... 15 
86. The Fugitives. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant... 10 
87. The Parson o' Dumford. By George M. Fenn. 15 


. High Spirits. By James Payn..............- 15 


90. The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By George 

91. The Bells of Penraven., By B. L. Farjeon..... 10 

92. A Few Months in New Guinea. By Octavius - 


93. A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary.......... 15 
94. Little Miss Primrose. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
%. Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy......... 15 


96. Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton.. 15 
97. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. 1502-1808. 
Part L 


99. Sweet pane, a Heart’s Delight. By James 
Rice and Walter Besant............e.see.ee. 10 
100. The Munster Circuit. By J. R. O’Flanagan.. 15 
101. Sir John. By the Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart.” 15 
102. The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. 
Oliphant 15 


103. Queen of the Meadow. By Charles Gibbon.. 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


s@ Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Lowest pricesever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR_SI5_SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Iltustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, ‘238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
50220 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


able Gift for a 
any address in the 
Gold Ri en 


This ring is reduccd in gize 
over one-half, 


liable, mannfactu 


in circular sent if 
risk. Address, UNION MANUFA 


CUT THIS OUT. IT 18 VALUABLE. 

PLAIN 18K. SOLID ROLLED GOLD RING, 
A VELVET-LINED CASE. A 

States, One of cur Heavy Plain Band’ tolled 


only 25 any teed pany stamps, and agree to engrave any name, initials, motte 
or sentiment 4 on the inside of the Ring, provided eae eam out this advertise. 
e 


Remember, the Ring wevend you is a Genuine, Solid, 18 k. Rolled Gold, o 
offer is made only to introduce our goods and in your vieiniy 
us metals. 


t-class 
code a limited number of Rings at price named, and to protect ourselves 


each, according 
wanted, and w ou wish engra on the inside. Larger 
endened. Stamps can be sent by mail at our 


OTURING ©O., 
126 8. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, 


Beautiful and Valu- 


to give 
SALES OUR PROFIT!!” 
fmedium big | that this 


We can on 


cpg 
and send to us, so 
e538 
= o— 
eR 
ce. Don’t forget 
FS 


ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY 


AT 23 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
AVERAGE PRICE ABOUT $15. 
These Groups are of a suitable size for parlor orna- 


‘ments, and are packed without extra charge to go with 


entire safety to any part of the world. Catalogues can be 
had on application,or will be mailed by enclosing 10c. to 


JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New York, 


A REVOLVER GIVEN AWAY. — 


The largest and costliest Catalogue of Revolvers, 
&c., in the world, containing exact pictures of 
nearly every Revolver in existence; a valuable book 
of reference in itself. Sent free to any address 


STATES TO GET A @@ REVOLVER FREE. Address the 

Fasex Repeating Arms Company. 57 -. 

Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S. Ad 

LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT ‘Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See ‘“ Medical 
Press,” ** Lancet,” British Mec ical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
poery Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 

abel. 
‘*Consumption in England increased tenfold‘in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
Lane, London, England. ~ 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «- 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..-.. 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harprr’s MAGAZINE..... 
Harrver’s WEEKLY...... oP One $10 00 
Haprer’s BaZar......... 

HaRPER’S MAGAZINF..... } 
Harrer’s MAGAZINE..... } 00 
Harprr’s WEFKLY....... > 7 00 
Harrnr’s One Year 
Harrrr’s WEEKLY....... 5 00 
Harrer’s Youne For Year 1880 only. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the’ first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 


cember of each year. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 


ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 


of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 
Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, “© 
FRANKLIN New YORK. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


‘Bound Volumes of the Magazinr, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, aid. 

or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magazine, 22 volumes 
ofthe WEEKLY,and 11 volumes of the Bazax now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s WEKKLY aud Bazar reirder them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WEEKLY, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazag, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Psorxe, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
‘Franklin Square, New York. 


from the orignal, and show positive result 
works ~~ and never No 
i to eas : cert 
wine, lil, Alicthers counterfeit. 


ELIXIR 


effect. Pkg. 
BoleAg’ ts 


RELIABLE. 


| rth $5f 
$5 to $20 Portland, Me. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


for Ladies and Families. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS for 1880. 
NEW TYPE AND SUPERIOR PAPER, 
made expressly for THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


PERMANENTLY ENLARGED COLORED FASH- | 


ION PLATES of 20 FIGURES EVERY MONTH, 
COMPRISING 15 LADIES’ and 5 CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 
Articles on ETIQUETTE of GOOD SOCIETY. Sev- 
eral COMPLETE STORIES ILLUSTRATED. Also, 
NEW CONTINUOUS STORIES ILLUSTRATED 
EVERY MONTH. 

Also, the ENLARGED GIGANTIC SUPPLEMENT 
over ONE YARD SQUARE with OVER 75 FIGURES, 
illustrating all the LATEST FASHIONS from PARIS. 
Also COLORED SUPPLEMENTS for Embroidery. 
Also MUSIC, POETRY, RECIPES, &. The FEBRU- 
ARY PART is now ready and for sale by all news- 
dealers, 

Price, including all the 35 cents, post- 
paid Yearly subscri tion (thirteen numbers), includ- 
ing the EXTRA CHRISTMAS number, $4 50. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Formerly the Wilmer & Rogers News Company, 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign publications. 
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THE NEW ESSEX 
7 8HOT REPEATING 
represented by this pic- 
Sas ture. It is warranted m 
° Soe the equal of any $10 Colt or 
Smith & Wesson in 
and workmanship. Jt possesses 
Bae every characteristic of a first- a 
class weapon, — firm, noiseless- am 
working locks, superior finish, z 
and Fine Iwory Stocks, 
extra fine sights. It shoots well up 
a3 to 100 yards, and t& is the first wea s 
4 erica having the Jamous m 
ss Model Grip or stock,— Pe} 
the irmest holding bandle ever 
putona Revolver. The regular price 
of the Essex Derringer is @5, but we w 


propose to make it the means of secu- 
ring us good Agents by selling samples oo Sa at half price. ° 
To those who will agree to judiciously distribute our catalogues 
and show our Revolver to those wishing to order, we will send one 
of our Essex Derringers, with lvORY STOCK, &c., as described 
above, for @93.50, or just half price. We know that hundreds 
will accept this offer who have no idea of becoming our Agents, 
but simply to get the weapon at half price. We cannot jud 
ofa person's intentions, but everyone Fyre at half price 
must gmake the above agreement. hen cash accompanies 
order we give free a box of fine target cartridges, or we will 


- send the Revolver by registered mail, prepaid, to any town in the 
Essex KRe- 


United States for 2 cts. extra. Address The 
ating Arms Co., Manufacturers and Ezporters of 
vers, 57 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION-BOOK AGENTS 


Should send at once to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, for terms and territory in which to sell 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK, 


By WILLIAM M. THOMSON, D.D., 
Forty-five years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 


The above interesting work will be published in a 
few weeks. Canvassing books now ready. 


Imitation Gold Watches, $8, $10, 
$15, $20, and $25 each. Chains $2 to $12 
to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.0.D. by express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N.Y. Box 3696. 


| t FREE! FREE !—An immense Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Novels, Romances, a and Farces. 
Books on Magic, Fortune Telling, Boxing, wimming, and 
Cooking. Also, Wigs, Moustaches and Face Preparations. 
Mailed free by C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose st., N. Y 


AGENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest. 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BROTHERS 
BOOKS 


I. 
CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upou 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eavon. 5vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


II. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortiry. 12mov, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready: ; 

MILTON. By Marx Partison. 

BURKE. By Joun Mor.ey. 

THACKERAY. By Antuony 

ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Saarrp. 

SPENSER. By Dean Cuvuron. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Wittiam Minto. | 

GOLDSMITH. By 

HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symenps. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 
_ EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Monson. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesute Sterurn. 


Author of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Translated by Mrs. Casner and Mr. Lit- 
tik. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
IV. 
AMERICAN BALLADS, By Tuomas Dunn EnGuisu, 
M.D., LL.D. Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


| 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. _ Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, pe Remosat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casuzt Hory and Mr. Joun Linux gPart 
I. 4tv, Paper, 10 cont. 

VI. 

ART IN AMERICA. A(Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 

Illuminated Cloth, $4 00. 

| VIL. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS iN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
andChina. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 

VIL. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun An- 
DINGTON Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Voluimes. Square lumo, Cloth, $3 50. 

| EX. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 

Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun T. Snort. Llustrated. 
Cloth, $3 00. — 


A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. By Ooravivs 
C. Svong. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 
HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 


Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANpREws, 
L.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written CHARLTON TT’. Lewts, Ph.D., and Cuarirs 
Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N.Y. Royal 8v0, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, $8 50; Full Sheep, $9 50; Half Leather, 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 50. 
. 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Chosen and Edited by 
MatrHew ARNOLD, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Queen of the Meadow. By Cuartes Gipzon. 15 
cents, 


The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. O.rpHanr. 
~ 15 cents. | 


Sir John. 15 cents. 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 


A Doubting Heart. By Anniz Kgary. 15 cents. 


&c. 15 cents. 7 


Donng Quixote. By Justin MoCarruy. 15 cents. 


The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By Grorer 
Merepira. 15 cents. 


The Bellis of Penraven. By B. L. Farsgon. 10 cents. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 15 cents, 


The Mistletoe Bongh for Christmas, 1879. Edited by 
Miss Bravvon. 10 cents. | 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M. O. W.Oxreuant. 10 cents. 


The Parson o’ Dumford. By Groree MANVILLE FENn. 
15 cents, | 


The Bertrams. By ANTHONY Trotiore. 15 cents, 
Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen, 15 cents. 


Cousin Henry. By ANTHONY 10 cents. 


& Brorurrs twill send any of the above 


United States, on receipt of the price. ; 


Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
ALESMEN 95 4, Month and, 
{ CIGARS 
insure angwer. §. FOSTER & CO., Cincinnati. 
WANTED to sell De. Cnasr’s 2000 Recipe 


& Book. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr.Cuasr’s Paintine Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Press $60. Send 2 staimps for catulogue of ail 


S & TYPE, Cheap. 64 x Rotary 
sizes. D,. W. Watson, 12 P.O. Sy., Boston, Mass. 


§ 72 A Week. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address & Co., Augusta, Me, 


$777 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and % outfit 


AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lvorrn Biarrt. 


tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund's. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Little Mias Primrose. By the Author of “* St. Olave’s,”’ - 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any pari of the 


Harren’s mailed free on receipt of 


free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Me, - 


a 


’ 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
~ 
mail you & bundie of our ogues at the same time we send the Rin fi 
a it will give such satisfaction that you will oblige us by distributing pa pen 
friends, and aid us by showingthem yourring. You can in this way assist us in sell- 
: ing other goods of standard quality, which we manufacture from new and orizinal 4 ‘ 
signs, and which we gu ate 
‘OUR LABOR AND FUTURE | 
but one time in this paper, hence require you to cut it oO 
that we —_ know you are entitled to the benefits of this offer. 
stances will we send more than one Ring to an person sen 
this advertisement ; but, after you receive it, if others are 
nish 18 k, Solid Gold Rings at prices given in our Illustrated 
from $4325 to $ \ 
more gold is require 
to give size of Ring | Ss 
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$6. 32 calibre Revolvers reduced to $2.75. Colt 
Revolvers, $2.50. BIGGEST BARGAINS EVER KNOWN. A | 
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